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THE theory of the veto was never better illustrated than in this 
instance. 

Now it has come and gone, it is very easy to see and say that 
nobody wanted the particular bill which was killed. So far, there 
are no tears to be shed. More than this, however, everybody sees, 
that, with each week, there is a far better chance than there was 
when the winter began, or when the Senate bill passed, to perfect 
some measure which may really, and not in pretence, relieve the 
country. 

Congress met under the sharpest pressure of the panic. At the 
moment when it was necessary to transport across the country the 
largest crop that ever had to be removed from the harvest-field to 
the sea, the whole system of interior exchanges was paralyzed; and, 
very naturally, the cry was raised, that there was not currency 
enough to move the crops. As naturally, the demand was made, that 
there must be more. By as simple and as irrational a demand as 
that, was the cry raised that the currency must be enlarged. If 
action had been taken at that moment, action would not have been 
surprising; for, in panic and in failure and in haste, many foolish 
things are done. 

But every hour which has passed since has taught wisdom; and 
every week has taught a great deal of wisdom; and every month, a 
very great deal. So rapid was the improvement of the steadiness of 
Congress, that the leaders of the paper party in the House did not 


dare make any changes in the Senate bill; and, with every vote, 


their force has been less. Now comes the veto. If the press of 
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the country were, as it is not, an indication of the opinion of the 
country, every one would grant that the veto is sustained by the coun- 
try. Some people affect to doubt this now. Our own opinion is, 
that the country sustains the veto with much more unanimity than 
the press does; and that in this it shows the intelligence with which 
the country usually decides such questions. 

The question of hard money or soft is no new question in Amer- 

‘ica; and the people who decided it, and thought they decided it 
forever, a generation ago, were just such people as the people who 
are deciding it now. While there is, up and down in places where 
noise can be made, a great body of people who are in debt, and live 
more or less by debt, and like to see what they call “ facility ” in the 
movement of money, the great body of the people of the country 
earn their money before they spend it; place a value on it quite as 
large as they ought to place; and know perfectly well in their own 
history, in that of the country, in that of the rebels, and in that of 
the world, that any play with the standard is dangerous. When, 
therefore, in what are now old times, Gen. Jackson appealed to the 
country to know whether it would have hard money or soft, the 
country decided, very stiffly, for a generation, to have hard money. 
What is more, it tried to separate, and for a generation did separate, 
the treasury from the business of banking. 

In that issue, the banking institutions of the country, and the finan- 
cial men very generally, took sides against Gen. Jackson. . They sup- 
ported the United States Bank. They made the strength of the 
National Republican party. They thought, as some people do now, 
that the cry of a great deal of money would be a popularecry. They 
went to the people on that cry, and were beaten out and out. The 
organizations which they formed were so beaten, that, as party organ- 
izations, they never presented themselves again. 

This time, the banks, the bankers, the people who deal in money, 
are as wise as the laboring men, the farmers, the millers, and the 
great mass of the middling-interest men of the country, were then. 
There is now an alliance, very healthy and very hopeful, between the 
people who have least money, and the people who handle most. 
There is, therefore, every reason to believe, that, so soon as the ques- 
tion of more or less paper comes fairly before. the people, the people 
will determine that there shall be no enlargement of the amount of 
currency which exists now. 

If the people had not determined on this, the President has. That 
seems to settle this matter for three years; for the remark attributed 
to Mrs. Grant seems true, whether it came from her, or no: * People 
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will find out, some time, that, when Mr. Grant has made up his mind, 
he is a very set man.” 





THE next question is, How soon will the demands of the country 
so grow up to the currency, that the paper dollar shall be worth gold, 
and redeemable as gold? or how can the amount of currency be so 
reduced as to bring paper to par ? 

The simplest proposal is the issue of a gold loan at a low rate, — say 
four and a half per cent at par,—in sufficient amount to call in 
greenbacks enough to bring the currency to the gold standard. This 
proposal appears in more than one of the bills now before Congress. 
It is perfectly simple: it can be made to work as slowly as anybody 
wants it to, and effects the change without the slightest revulsion 
anywhere. It is only necessary to give notice long enough in 
advance for all values to adjust themselves. Gold is really the 
standard now. The change is not, therefore, the wrench that people 
consider it: it is simply to begin calling things by their right names, 
instead of by a wrong name, which changes with every hour. 





THE third question — How will you prevent again such a panic as 
you had last fall? —is not so easy. You have prevented it, to a con- 
siderable extent, by clearing a good deal of rubbish out of the way, 
and bringing business much nearer to a sound basis than it was. But, 
after all, there remains the fact, that, in the three months after 
harvest, more business is done in the great planting and farming 
States, especially in the latter, than is done in any six months, per- 
haps in any nine months, beside. It is undoubtedly true, therefore, 
that, for those months, those States need a much larger provision of 
all the means of business, currency among the rest, than they 
need at other times. So, as we have said, the cry comes very natu- 
rally from them, “‘ Let us have more money.” 

But if, in answer to this cry, we give them only two pieces of 
paper, instead of one, with the certainty that the two will buy no 
more than the one bought, we only play with their demand: we give 
them a bone instead of meat. And an enlargement of the currency 
‘8 nothing more than this. If it had been called dilution, instead of 
nflation, the paraliel with the process which waters whiskey is so 
precise, that it would make the matter very intelligible, even to the 
meanest capacity. 
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It would be more statesmanlike to provide, that in these excep- 
tional three months, when in the West and South a surplus of cur- 
rency is needed, the supply which now exists could more easily be 
transferred there. This object would be readily met by a slight 
change in the present restrictions on the national banks. Those 
banks are compelled to hold a reserve of twenty-five per cent, and to 
stop discounts when that reserve is reached. Let the statute fix that 
average still, but provide, that for the three “ perilous months,” for 
September, October, and November, the reserves might be reduced to 
ten per cent by the discount of short paper, with a provision that the 
average should be maintained again by the accumulations of the rest 
of the year. The temporary elasticity which people clamor for, 
hardly knowing what they ask, would thus be granted to the full 
extent which anybody has any right to ask; and the value of the 
circulation would all the time be maintained. 





It seems to be forgotten, in all the public discussions which we read, 
that the depression of business with us is shared by all the rest of the 
world. People may speculate as they please about the cause, this is 
the truth: the great commercial nations, the great manufacturing 


nations, are not doing so much business as in prosperous years. The 
great agricultural regions must, whether they would or not, abide the 
results of this check in business. They can stand it better than the 
rest can; for they are nearer “hard pan.” At all events, they have 
enough to eat, if they will be content with bread and butter; and 
enough to drink, if they will be content with water. Enough to eat 
and drink — that is more than the people can say in regions where 
factories are not running at full time, or where little family work- 
shops are shut up. Nay, it cannot be said very cheerily in a country 
taxed like France, whose local affairs have all been broken up by war; 
or in a country now suffering under civil war like Spain. And when 
one comes to such suffering as there is in India, one feels what it is 
to say that people have enough to eat and drink. In such a check of 
the business of the world, it is easy to see that the depression of our 
‘ business is not going to be set right by any act of Congress. Hard 
work, and a good deal of it, will pull us through; and there is no 
short-hand process yet invented which will do it any easier. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
MILES GRENDALL’S TRIUMPH. 


Sm Fetrx as he walked down to 
his club felt that he had been check- 
mated, and was at the same time 
full of wrath at the insolence of the 
man who had so easily beaten him 
out of the field. As far as he could 
see, the game was over. No doubt 
he might marry Marie Melmotte : 
the father had told him so much 
himself; and he perfectly believed the 
truth of that oath which Marie had 
sworn. He did not doubt but that 
she’d stick to him close enough. She 
was in love with him, which was 
natural; and was a fool, which 
was perhaps also natural. But ro- 
mance was not the game which he 
was playing. People told him, that, 
when girls succeeded in marrying 
without their parents’ consent, fathers 
were always constrained to forgive 
them at last. That might be the 
case with ordinary fathers. But 
Melmotte was decidedly not an ordi- 
nary father. He was, —so Sir Felix 
declared to himself, — perhaps, the 
greatest brute ever created. Sir 
Felix could not but remember that 
elevation of the eyebrows, and the 
brazen forehead, and the hard mouth. 
He had found himself quite unable 
to stand up against Melmotte; and 
now he cursed and swore at the man 
as he was carried down to the Bear- 
garden in a cab. * 

But what should he do? Should 
he abandon Marie Melmotte alto- 
gether, never go to Grosvenor Square 


again, and drop the whole family, 
including the Great Mexican Rail- 
way? Then an idea occurred to 
him. Nidderdale had explained to 
him the result of his application for 
shares. ‘ You see, we haven’t bought 
any, and therefore can’t sell any. 
There seems to be something in that. 
I shall explain it all to my governor, 
and get him to go a thou’ or two. 
If he sees his way to get the money 
back, he’d do that, and let me have 
the difference.” On that Sunday 
afternoon, Sir Felix thought over all 
this. Why shouldn’t he “go a 
thou’,” and get the difference? He 
made a mental calculation. £12 
10s. per. £100! £125 for a thou- 
sand! and all paid in ready money. 
As far as Sir Felix could understand, 
directly the one operation had been 
perfected, the thousand pounds would 
be available for another. As he 
looked into it with all his intelligence, 
he thought that he began to perceive 
that that was the way in which the 
Melmottes of the world made their 
money. There was but one objec- 
tion: he had not got the entire 
thousand pounds. But luck had 
been on the whole very good to him. 
He had more than the half of it in 
real money, lying at a bank in the 
city at which he had opened an 
account; and he had very much 
more than the remainder in I. O. U.’s 
from Dolly Longestaffe and Miles 
Grendall. In fact, if every man had 
his own, —and his bosom glowed 
with indignation as he reflected on 
the injustice with which he was kept 
out of his own,—he could go into 
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the city, and take up his shares to- 
morrow, and still have ready money 
at his command. If he could do 
this, would not such conduct on his 
part be the best refutation of that 
charge of not having any fortune 
which Melmotte had brought against 
him? He would endeavor to work 
the money out of Dolly Longestaffe ; 
and he entertained an idea, that, 
though it would be impossible to get 
cash from Miles Grendall, he might 
use his claim against Miles in the 
city. Miles was secretary to the 
Board, and might, perhaps, contrive 
that the money required for the 
shares should not be all ready money. 
Sir Felix was not very clear about it, 
but thought that he might possibly, 
in this way, use the indebtedness of 
Miles Grendall. “HowI do hate a 
fellow who does not pay up!” he said 
to himself, as he sat alone in his club, 
waiting for some friend to come in. 
And he formed in his head Draconic 
laws which he would fain have execut- 
ed upon men who lost money at play 
and did not pay. “ How the deuse fel- 
lows can look one in the face, is what I 
can’t understand,” he said to himself. 

He thought over this great stroke 
of exhibiting himself to Melmotte as 
a capitalist, till he gave up his idea of 
abandoning his suit. So he wrote a 
note to Marie Melmotte in accordance 
with her instructions : — 


“Dear M.— Your father cut up 
very rough,—about money. Per- 
haps you had better see him yourself, 
or would your mother ? 

“ Yours always, ¥” 


This, as directed, he put under 
cover to Madame Didon, Grosvenor 
Square, and posted at the club... He 
had put nothing at any rate in the 
letter which could commit him. 

There was generally, on Sundays, 


a house dinner, so called, at eight 
o'clock. Five or six men would sit 
down, and would always gamble after- 
wards. On this occasion, Dolly 
Longestaffe sauntered in, at about 
seven, in quest of sherry and bitters; 
and Felix found the opportunity a 
good one to speak of. his money. 
“You couldn’t cash your I. O. U.’s for 
me to-morrow, could you ?” 

“ To-morrow! Oh, lord!” 

“Tl tell you why. You know I'd 
tell you any thing, because I think 
we are really friends. I’m after that 
daughter of Melmotte’s.” 

“T’m told you’re to have her.” 

“T don’t know about that. I mean 
to try, at any rate. I’ve gone in, you 
know, for that Board in the city.” 

“T don’t know any thing about 
Boards, my boy.” 

“Yes, you do, Dolly. You remem- 
ber that American fellow, Montague’s 
friend, that was here one night, and 
won all our money.” 

“ The chap that had the waistcoat, 
and went away in the morning to 
California. Fancy starting to Cali- 
fornia ‘after a hard night. I always 
wondered whether he got there alive.” 

“ Well, I can’t explain to you all 
about it, because you hate those kind 
of things.” 

* And because I am such a fool.” 

“T don’t think you're a fool at all; 
but it would take a week. But it’s 
absolutely essential for me to take up 
a lot of shares in the city to-morrow ; 
or perhaps Wednesday might do. 
I’m bound to pay for them; and old 
Melmotte will think that I’m utterly 
hard up if I don’t. Indeed he said 
as much ; and the only objection about 
me and this girl of his is as to money. 
Can’t you understand, now, how im- 
portant it may be?” 

“Tt’s always important to have a 
lot of money. I know that.” 
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“TJ shouldn’t have gone in for this 
kind of thing, if I hadn’t thought I 
was sure. You know how much you 
owe me, don’t you?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“It’s about eleven 
pounds.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ And Miles Grendall owes me two 
thousand. Grasslough and Nidder- 
dale, when they lose, always pay with 
Miles’s I. O. U.’s.” 

“ So should I, if I had them.” 

“T¢’ll come to.that soon, that there 
won’t be any other stuff going; and 
they really ain’t worth any thing. I 
don’t see what’s the use of playing 
when this rubbish is shoved about the 
table. As for Grendall himself, he 
has no feeling about it.” 

“Not the least, I should say.” 

“ You'll try and get me the money ; 
won’t you, Dolly?” 

“ Melmotte has been at me twice. 
He wants me to agree to sell some- 
thing. He’s an old thief; and of 
course he means torob me. You may 
tell him, that, if he’ll let me have the 
money in the way I’ve proposed, you 
are to have a thousand pounds out of 
it. I don’t know any other way.” 

“You could write me that,—#in a 
business sort of way.” 

“IT couldn’t do that, Carbury. 
What’s the use? I never write any 
letters. I can’t doit. You tell him 
that; and, if the sale comes off, I’ll 
make it straight.” 

Miles Grendall also dined there; 
and after dinner, in the smoking-room, 
Sir Felix tried to do a little business 
with the secretary. He began his 
operations with unusual courtesy, be- 
lieving that the man must have some 
influence with the great distributer of 
shares. “I’m going to take up my 
shares in that company,” said Sir 


Felix. 


hundred 


“Ah, indeed!” And Miles en- 
veloped himself from head to foot in 
smoke. as 

“T didn’t quite understand about 
it ; but Nidderdale saw Melmotte, and 
he has explained it. I think I shall 
go in for a couple of thousand on 
Wednesday.” 

“Oh — ah!” 

“Tt will be the proper thing to do; 
won’t it?” 

“Very good —thing todo!” Miles 
Grendall smoked harder and harder 
as the suggestions were made to him. 

“Ts it always ready money ?” 

“ Always ready money,” said Miles, 
shaking his head, as though in repro- 
bation of so abominable an institution. 

“T suppose they allow some time 
to. their own directors, if a deposit, 
say fifty per cent, is made for the 
shares ?” 

“They'll give you half the num- 
ber, which would come to the same 
thing.” 

Sir Felix turned this over in his 
mind, but, let him look at it as he 
would, could not see the truth of his 
companion’s remark. “You know I 
should want to sell again—for the rise.” 

“Oh! you’ll want to sell again.” 

“ And therefore I must have the 
full number.” 

“You could sell half the number, 
you know,” said Miles. 

“T’m determined to begin with ten 
shares; that’s £1,000. Well, I have 
got the money; but I don’t want 
to draw out so much. Couldn’t you 
manage for me that I should get them 
on paying fifty per cent down ?” 

“Melmotte does all that himself.” 

“You could explain, you know, 
that you are a little short in your own 
payments to me.” This Sir Felix 
said, thinking it to be a delicate mode 
of introducing his claim upon the 
secretary. 
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“That’s private,” said Miles, frown- 
ing. 

“ Of course, it’s private ; but, if you 
would pay me the money, I could buy 
the shares with it, though they are 
public.” . 

“T don’t think we could mix the 
two things together, Carbury.” 

“ You can’t help me?” 

“Not in that way.” 

“Then, when, the deuse, will you 
pay me what you owe me?” Sir 
Felix was driven to this plain expres- 
sion of his demand by the impassibili- 
ty of his debtor. Here was a man 
who did not pay his debts of honor, 
who did not even propose any ar- 
rangement for paying them, and who 
yet had the impudence to talk of not 
mixing up private matters with af- 
fairs of business. It made the young 
baronet very sick. Miles Grendall 
smoked on in silence.. There was a 
difficulty in answering the question ; 
and he therefore made no answer. 
“Do you know how much you owe 
me?” continued the baronet, deter- 
mined to persist, now that he had 
commenced the attack. There was a 
little crowd of other men in the room; 
and the conversation about the shares 
had been commenced in an undertone. 
These two last questions Sir Felix 
had asked in a whisper; but his coun- 
tenance showed plainly that he was 
speaking in anger. 

“Of course, I know,” said Miles. 

“Well?” : 

“T’m not going to talk about it 
here.” 

“Not going to talk about it here?” 

“No. This is a public room.” 

“T am going to talk about it,” said 
Sir Felix, raising his voice. 

“Will any fellow come up stairs 
afid play a game of billiards?” said 
Miles Grendall, rising from his chair. 
Then he walked slowly out of the 
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room, leaving Sir Felix to take what 
revenge he pleased. For a moment, 
Sir Felix thought that he would ex- 
pose the transaction to the whole 
room; but he was afraid, thinking 
that Miles Grendall was a more popu- 
lar man than himself. 

It was Sunday night ; but not the 
less were the gamblers assembled in 
the card-room at about eleven. Dolly 
Longestaffe was there, and with him 
the two lords, and Sir Felix, and 
Miles Grendall, of course, and, I re- 
gret to say, a much better man than 
any of them, — Paul Montague. Sir 
Felix had doubted much as to the 
propriety of joining the party. What 
was the use of playing with a man 
who seemed by general consent to be 
liberated from any obligation to pay? 
But then, if he did not play with him, 
where should he find another gam- 
bling-table? They began with whist, 
but soon laid that aside, and devoted 
themselves to loo. The least respected 
man in that confraternity was Gren- 
dall; and yet it was in compliance 
with the persistency of his sugges- 
tion that they gave up the nobler 
game. “Let’s stick to whist: I like 
cutting out,” said Grasslough. “It’s 
much more jolly having nothing to do 
now and then: one can always bet,” 
said Dolly shortly afterwards. “I 
hate loo,” said Sir Felix in answer to 
a third application. “I like whist 
best,” said Nidderdale; “but I'll play 
any thing anybody likes: pitch and 
toss, if you please.” But Miles 
Grendall had his way; and loo was 
the game. 

At about two o’clock Grendall was 
the only winner. The play had not 
been very high; but nevertheless he 
had won largely. Whenever a large 
pool had collected itself, he swept it 
into his garners. The men opposed 
to him hardly grudged him this stroke 
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of luck. He had hitherto been un- 
lucky ; and they were able to pay him 
with his own paper, which was so val- 
ueless, that they parted with it with- 
out a pang. Even Dolly Longestaffe 
seemed to have a supply of it. The 
only man there not so furnished was 
Montague; and, while the sums won 
were quite small, he was allowed to 
pay with cash. But to Sir Felix, it 
was frightful to see ready money going 
over to Miles Grendall, as under no 
circumstances could it be got back 
from him. “ Montague,” he said, 
“just change these for the time. I'll 
take them back, if you still have 
them when we’ve done.” And he 
handed a lot of Miles’s paper across 
thetable. The result, of course, would 
be, that Felix would receive so much 
real money, and that Miles would 
get back more of his own worthless 
paper. To Montague it would make 
no difference; and he did as he was 
asked, or rather was preparing to do 
so, when Miles interfered. On what 
principle of justice could Sir Felix 
come between him and another man ? 
“I don’t understand this kind of 
thing,” he said. “When I win from 
you, Carbury, I’ll take my L. O. U.’s, 
as long as you have A 

“ By George, that’s kind!” 

“But I won’t have them handed 
about the table to be changed.” 

“ Pay them yourself, then,” said Sir 
Felix, laying a handful down on the 
table. 

“Don’t let’s have a row,” said Lord 
Nidderdale. 

“Carbury is always making a row,” 
said Grasslough. 

“ Of course he is,” said Miles Gren- 
dall. 

“T don’t make more row than any- 
body else; but I do say, that as we 
have such a lot of these things, and 
as we all know that we don’t get cash 
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for them as we want it, Grendall 
shouldn’t take money, and walk off 
with it.” 

“ Who is walking off?” said Miles. 

“ And why should you be entitled 
to Montague’s money more than any 
of us?” asked Grasslough. 

The matter was debated, and was 


thus decided. It was not to be al-’ 


lowed that Miles’s paper should be 
negotiated at the table in the manner 
that Sir Felix had attempted to adopt. 
But Mr. Grendall pledged his honor, 
that, when they broke up the party, 
he would apply any money that he 
might have won to the redemption 
of his I. O. U.’s, paying a regular 
percentage to the holders of them. 
The decision made Sir Felix very 
cross. He knew that their condition 
at six or seven in the morning would 
not be favorable to such commercial 
accuracy, which, indeed, would require 
an accountant to-effect it; and he felt 
sure that Miles, if still a winner, 
would in truth walk off with the ready 
money. 

For a considerable time he did not 
speak, and became very moderate in 
his play, tossing his cards about, 
almost always losing, but losing a 
minimum, and watching the board. 
He was sitting next to Grendall ; and 
he thought that he observed that his 
neighbor moved his chair farther 
and farther away from him, and near- 
er to Dolly Longestaffe, who was next 
to him on the other side. This went 
on for an hour, during which Gren- 
dall still won, and won heavily, 
from Paul Montague. “I never saw 
a fellow have such a run of luck in 
my life,” said Grasslough. ‘“ You’ve 
had two trumps dealt to you every 
hand almost since we began!” 

“Ever so many hands I haven’t 
played at all,” said Miles. 

“You’ve always won when I’ve 
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played,” said Dolly. “I’ve been 
looed every time.” . 

“ You oughtn’t to begrudge me one 
run of luck, when I’ve lost’so much,” 
said Miles, who, since he began, had 
destroyed paper counters of his own 
making, supposed to represent consid- 
erably above a thousand pounds, and 
had also, which was of infinitely 
greater concern to him, received an 
amount of ready money which was 
quite a godsend to him. 

“ What’s the good of talking about 
it?” said Nidderdale. “I hate all 
this row about winning and losing. 
Let’s go on, or go to bed.” The idea 
of going to bed was absurd: so they 
went on. Sir Felix, however, hardly 
spoke at all, played very little, and 
watched Miles Grendall, without seem- 
ing to watch him. At last he felt 
certain that he saw a card go into 
the man’s sleeve, and remembered at 
the moment that the winner had owed 
his success to a continued run of aces. 
He was tempted to rush at once upon 
the player, and catch the card on his 
person. But he feared. Grendall 
was a big man; and where would he 
be, if there should be no card there? 
And then, in the scramble, there 

_would certainly be at any rate a doubt. 
And he knew that the men around 
him would be most unwilling to believe 
such an accusation. Grasslough was 
Grendall’s friend; and Nidderdale and 
Dolly Longestaffe would infinitely 
rather be cheated than suspect any 
one of their own set of cheating them. 
He feared both the violence of the 
man he should accuse, and also the 
impassive good humor of the others. 
He let that opportunity pass by, 
again watched, and again saw the 
card abstracted. Thrice he saw it, 
till it was wonderful to him that 
others also should not see it. As 
often as the deal came round, the man 


did it. Felix watched more closely, 
and was certain that in each round 
the man had an ace at least once. It 
seemed to him that nothing could he 
easier. At last he pleaded a head- 
ache, got up, and went away, leaving 
the others playing. He had lost 
nearly a thousand pounds; but it had 
been all in paper. “There’s some- 
thing the matter with that fellow,” 
said Grasslough. 

“There’s always something the 
matter with him, I think,” said 
Miles. “He is so awfully greedy 
about his money.” Miles had be- 
come somewhat triumphant in his 
success. 

“The less said about that, Gren- 
dall, the better,” said Nidderdale. 
“ We have put up with a good deal, 
you know; and he has put up with 
as much as anybody.” Miles was 
cowed at once, and went on dealing 
without manceuvring a card on that 


hand. 
CHAPTER XXV. 


IN GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


Marie Mevmorte was hardly sat- 
isfied with the note which she re- 
ceived from Didon early on the 
Monday morning. With a volubili- 
ty of French eloquence, Didon de- 
clared that she would be turned out 
of the house, if either monsieur or 
madame were to know what she was 
doing. Marie told her that madame 
would certainly never dismiss her. 
“Well, perhaps not madame,” said 
Didon, who knew too much about 
madame to be dismissed; “ but mon- 
sieur!” Marie declared that by no 
possibility could monsieur know any 
thing about it. In that house 
nobody ever told any thing to mon- 
sieur. He was regarded as the gen- 
eral enemy, against whom the whole 
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household was always making am- 
bushes, always firing guns from be- 
hind rocks and trees. It is not a 
pleasant condition for a master of a 
house; but in this house the master, 
at any rate, knew how he was placed. 
It never occurred to him to trust any 
one. Of course, his daughter might 
run away; but who would run away 
with her without money? And there 
could be no money, except from him. 
He knew himself and his own 
strength. He was not the man to 
forgive a girl, and then bestow his 
wealth on the Lothario who had in- 
jured him. His daughter was valua- 
ble to him, because she might make 
him the father-in-law of a marquis or 
an earl; but the higher that he rose 
without such assistance, the less need 
had he of his daughter’s aid. Lord 
Alfred was certainly very useful to 
him. Lord Alfred had whispered into 
his ear that by certain conduct, and 
by certain uses of his money, he him- 
self might be made a baronet. “ But 
if they should say that I’m not an 
Englishman?” suggested Melmotte. 
Lord Alfred had explained that it 
was not necessary that he should 
have been born in England, or even 
that he should have an English name. 
No questions would be asked. Let 
him first get into parliament, and 
then spend a little money on the 
proper side, — by which Lord Alfred 
meant the conservative side, — and 
be munificent in his entertainments ; 
and the baronetcy would be almost a 
matter of course. Indeed, there was 
no knowing what honors might not 
be achieved in the present days by 
money scattered with a liberal hand. 
In these . conversations, Melmotte 
would speak of his money, and power 
of making money, as though they 
were unlimited; and Lord Alfred 
believed him. 
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Marie was dissatisfied with her 
letter, — not because it described her 
father as “cutting up very rough.” 
To her, who had known her father all 
her life, that was a matter of course. 
But there was no word of love in the 
note. An impassioned correspond- 
ence carried on through Didon would 
be delightful to her. She was quite 
capable of loving; and she did love 
the young man. She had, no doubt, 
consented to accept the addresses of 
others whom she did not love; but 
this she had done at the moment 
almost of her first introduction to the 
marvellous world in which she was 
now living. As days went on, she 
ceased to be a child, and her courage 
grew within her. She became con- 
scious of an identity of her own, which 
feeling was produced, in great part, 
by the contempt which accompanied 
her increasing familiarity with grand 
people, and grand names, and grand 
things. She was no longer afraid of 
saying, “No” to the Nidderdales on 
account of any awe of them person- 
ally. It might be that she should 
acknowledge herself to be obliged to 
obey her father, though she was drift- 
ing away even from the sense of that 
obligation. Had her mind been as 
it was now, when Lord Nidderdale 
first came to her, she might indeed 
have loved him, who, as a man, was 
infinitely better than Sir Felix, and 
who, had he thought it to be neces- 
sary, would have put some grace into 
his love-making. But at that time 
she had been childish. He, finding 
her to be a child, had hardly spoken 
to her. And she, child though she 
was, had resented such usage. But 
a few months in London had changed 
all this; and now she was a child no 
longer. She was in love with Sir 
Felix, and had told her love. What- 
ever difficulties there might be, she 
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intended to be true. If necessary, she 
would run away. Sir Felix was her 
idol; and she abandoned herself to its 
worship. But she desired that her 
idol should be of flesh and blood, and 
not of wood. She was at first half- 
inclined to be angry; but, as she sat 
with his letter in her hand, she re- 
membered that he did not know 
Didon as well as she did, and that he 
might be afraid to trust his raptures 
to such custody. She could write to 
him at his club; and, having no such 
fear, she could write warmly. 


*___. GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
Early Monday Morning. 

“ DEAREST, DEAREST Fexrx, —I 
have just got your note; such a 
scrap! Of course, papa would talk 
about money, because he never thinks 
of any thing else. I don’t know any 
thing about money; and I don’t care 
in the least how much you have got. 


Papa has got plenty, and I think he 
would give us some if we were once 
married. I have told mamma; but 
mamma is always afraid of every 
thing. Papa is very cross to her 
sometimes— more so than to me. 
I will try to tell him, though I 


can’t always get at him. I very 
often hardly see him all day long. 
But I don’t mean to be afraid of him, 
and will tell him, that, on my word 
and honor, I will nevet marry any 
one except you. I don’t think he 
will beat me; but, if he does, I’ll bear 
it for your sake. He does beat 
mamma sometimes, I know. 

“You can write to me quite safely 
through Didon. 
would call some day, and give her 
something, it would help, as she is 
very fond of money. Do write and 
tell me that you love me. I love you 
better than any thing in the world; 
and I will never, never give you 


I think if you, 


up. I suppose you can come and 
call, — unless papa tells the man in 
the hall not to let you in. I'll find 
that out from Didon; but I can’t do 
it before sending this letter. Papa 
dined out yesterday somewhere with 
that Lord Alfred: so I haven’t seen 
him since you were here. I never 
see him before he goes into the city 
in the morning. Now I am going 
down stairs to breakfast with mamma 
and that Miss Longestaffe. She is a 
stuck-up thing. Didn’t you think so 
at Caversham ? 

“Good-by. You are my own, 
own, own darling Felix; and I am 
your own, own 

“ Affectionate ladylove, 
“ Martz.” 


Sir Felix, when he read this letter 
at his club in the afternoon of the 
Monday, turned up his nose, and 
shook his head. He thought, if there 
were much of that kind of thing to 
be done, he could not go on with it, 
even though the marriage were cer- 
tain, and the money secure. “ What 
an infernal little ass!” he said to 
himself as he crumpled the letter 
up. 

Marie, having intrusted her letter 
to Didon, together with a little pres- 
ent of gloves and shoes, went down 
to breakfast. Her mother was the 
first there; and Miss Longestaffe soon 
followed. That lady, when she found 
that she was not expected to break- 
fast with the master of the house, 
abandoned the idea of having her 
meals sent to her in her own room. 
Madame Melmotte she must endure. 
With Madame Melmotte she had to 
go out in the carriage every day. 
Indeed, she could only go to those 
parties to which Madame Melmotte 
accompanied her. If the London 
season was to be of any use at all, 
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she must accustom herself to the 
companionship of Madame Melmotte. 
The man kept himself very much 
apart from her. She met him only 
at dinner, and that not often. Ma- 
dame Melmotte was very bad; but 
she was silent, and seemed to 
understand that her guest was 
only her guest as a matter of busi- 
ness. 

But Miss Longestaffe already per- 
ceived that her old acquaintances 
were changed in their manner to her. 
She had written to her dear friend 
Lady Monogram, whom she had 
known intimately as Miss Triplex, 
and whose marriage with Sir Damask 
Monogram had been splendid prefer- 
ment, telling how she had been kept 
down in Suffolk ‘at the time of her 
friend’s last party, and how she had 
been driven to consent to return to 
London as the guest of Madame 
Melmotte. She hoped her friend 


would not throw her off on that ac- 


count. She had been very affection- 
ate, with a poor attempt at fun, and 
rather humble. Georgiana Longestaffe 
had never been humble before ; but 
the Monograms were people so much 
thought of, and in such an excellent 
set! She would do any thing rather 
than lose the Monograms. But it 
was of no use. She had been hum- 
ble in vain ; for Lady Monogram had 
not even answered her note. “She 
never really cared for anybody but 
herself,” Georgiana said in her 
wretched solitude. Then, too, she 
had found that Lord Nidderdale’s 
manner to her had been quite changed. 
She was not a fool, and could read 
these signs with sufficient accuracy. 
There had been little flirtations 
between her and Nidderdale, mean- 
ing nothing, as every one knew that 
Nidderdale must marry money; but 
in none of them had he spoken to her 
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as he spoke when he met her in 
Madame Melmotte’s drawing-room. 
She could see it in the faces of people 
as they greeted her in the park, 
especially in the faces of the men. 
She had always carried herself with 
a certain high demeanor, and had 
been able to maintain it. All that 
was now gone from her, and she knew 
it. Though the thing was as yet but 
a few days old, she understood that 
others understood that she had degrad- 
ed herself. ‘ What’s all this about?” 
Lord Grasslough had said to her, see- 
ing her come into a room behind Ma- _ 
dame Melmotte. She had simpered, 
had tried to laugh, and had then turned 
away her face. “Impudent scoun- 
drel!” she said to herself, knowing 
that, a fortnight ago, he would not 
have dared to address her in such a 
tone. 

A day or two afterwards, an occur- 
rence took place worthy of commem- 
oration. Dolly Longestaffe called on 
his sister. His mind must have 
been much stirred, when he allowed 
himself to be moved to such uncom- 
mon action. He came, too, at a very 
early hour, not much after noon, when 
it was his custom to be eating his 
breakfast in bed. He declared at once 
to the servant that he did not wish 
to see Madame Melmotte or any of 
the family. He had called to see 
his sister. He was therefore shown 
into a separate room, where Georgiana 
joined him. “What’s all this 
about ?” h 

She tried to laugh as she tossed her 
head. “What brings you here, I 
wonder? This is quite an unexpected 
compliment.” 

“ My being here doesn’t matter. I 
can go anywhere without doing much 
harm. Why are you staying with 
these people ?” ? 

“ Ask papa.” 
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“1 don’t suppose he sent you 
here ?” 

“That’s just what he did do.” 

“You needn’t have come, I sup- 
pose, unless you liked it. Is it be- 
cause they are none of them coming 
up?” 

“Exactly that, Dolly. What a 
wonderful young man you are for 
guessing !” 

“ Don’t you feel ashamed of your- 
self ?” 

“No, not a bit.” 

“Then I feel ashamed for you.” 

“ Everybody comes here.” 

“No! Everybody does not come 
and stay here, as you are doing. 
Everybody doesn’t make themselves 
a part of the family. I have heard 
of nobody doing it except you. I 
thought you ysed to think so much 
of yourself.” 

“TY think as much of myself as 
ever I did,” said Georgiana, hardly 
able to restrain her tears. 

“TI can tell you, nobody else will 
think much of you if you remain 
here. I could hardly believe it when 
Nidderdale told me.” 

“ What did he say, Dolly ?” 

“He didn’t say much to me; but 
I could see what he thought. And, 
of course, everybody thinks the same. 
How you can like the people yourself, 
is what I can’t understand.” 

“T don’t like them: I hate them.” 

“Then, why do you come and live 
with them ?” 

“QO Dolly! it is impossible to 
make you understand. A man is so 
different! You can go, just where 
you please, and do what you like. 
And, if you’re short of money, people 
will give you credit; and you can live 
by yourself, and all that sort of thing. 
How should you like to be shut up 
down at Caversham all the sea- 
son?” 


“TI shouldn’t mind it, —only for 
the governor.” 

“ You have got a property of your 
own. Your fortune is made for you. 
What is to become of me?” 

“ You mean about marrying ? ” 

“T mean altogether,” said the poor 
girl, unable to be quite as explicit 
with her brother as she had been 
with her father and mother and sis- 
ter. “Of course, I have to think of 
myself.” 

“T don’t see how the Melmottes 
are to help you. The long and the 
short of it is, you oughtn’t to be here. 
It’s not often I interfere; but, when I 
heard it, I thought I’d come and tell 
you. I shall write to the governor, 
and tell him too. He should have 
known better.” 

“ Don’t write to papa, Dolly !” 

“Yes, I shall. Iam not going to 
see every thing going to the devil 
without saying a word. Good-by!” 

As soon as he had left, he hurried 
down to some club that was open, — 
not the Bear-garden, as it was long 
before the Bear-garden hours, — and 
actually did write a letter to his father. 


“My pEeAR Fatuer,—I have 
seen Georgiana at Mr. Melmotte’s 
house. She ought not to be there. 
I suppose you don’t know it; but 
everybody says he’s a swindler. For 
the sake of the family, I hope you 
will get her home again. It seems to 
me that Bruton Street is the proper 
place for the girls at this time of the 
year. 

“Your affectionate son, 
“ApoLtpHus LONGESTAFFE.” 


This letter fell upon old Mr. 
Longestaffe at Caversham like a 
thunderbolt. It was marvellous to 
him that his son should have been 
instigated to write a letter. The 
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Melmottes must be very bad indeed, 
worse than he had thought, or 
their .iniquities would not have 
brought about such energy as this. 


But the passage which angered him 


most was that which told him that he 
ought to have taken his family back 
to town. This had come from his 
son, who had refused to do any thing 
to help him in his difficulties. 


[To be continued.] 





COUNTRY SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 


BY M. H. HINCKLEY, 


A JUNE EVENING. 


LookIN@ across the meadow this 
June evening towards sunset, we see 
how the brilliant and rich coloring 
of the grass is heightened by the low 
rays of the setting sun shining 
through the tender fresh blades, and, 
at the brook’s edge, the thick dark 
leaves of the pickerel-weed, the tall, 
plume-like ferns, giant bulrushes, 
and dense clumps of meadow-grass 
are bending over the brook’s edge un- 
til grasses and reflections meet. All 
seem touched with a more vivid 
green. The young, crumpled, half- 
opened leaves of the dog-lily show, in 
this light, richer tints of red and 
green blended into each other as 
they stand in the brook before unfold- 
ing themselves to rest on the water’s 
surface. 

Over the water dance clouds of 
phantom-like insects, who descend 
with an undulating motion, lightly 
touching the surface, and quickly 
bounding into the air, again to re- 
peat the same movement. Attracted 
by these insects are the minnows 
and dace, who rise to catch them, 
making slight dimples on the water’s 
surface, unconscious that their vora- 
cious enemy, the pickerel, is so near. 
Here, softly fanning the water with 
his fins, he steadies himself against 


the current, his coloring so in har- 
mony with his surroundings, that, 
were it not for his shadow (and even 
this one might mistake for a bit of 
dark wood), he would escape notice; 
but let him catch a glimpse of you, 
or feel your shadow thrown across 
him, and with one strong sculling 
motion of his tail, he shoots in an 
instant from your sight, leaving only 
the circling ripples to tell where he 
lay. 

Far up this stream, the bank-swal- 
lows now skim and wheel, darting 
through the clouds of insects that 
hover over the water; while, reflected 
so beautifully upon the still surface 
below, a second self follows every 
curving, darting movement, and, as 
the bird skims off to the sunlit 
meadow, still follows the tiny shadow. 

As the sun slowly sinks behind the 
distant woodland, the bright, fresh 
leafage loses the lively tints that the 
sunshine gave it, and gradually shades 
into more sombre colorings, except in 
the openings where the sun’s rays, 
in long misty bars of golden light, 
glorify their pathway, and touch the 
landscape beyond with a glowing 
warmth and loveliness. 

About us rise those fresh odors, 
that, in a single breath, suggest so 
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much of all the different lives with 
which this brook and meadow teem. 
We catch the first faint breath of the 
opening azalea-buds, the sweet fra- 
grance of the elder and the wild 
grape clinging among the alders, 
that peculiar breath of the water, in 
which seem mingled the juices of all 
growing vegetation. Here, growing 
side by side, are the meadow iris and 
flagroot; the former with its blade of 
bluish green, and the latter tinged 
with a yellowish shade of the same 
color. 

A bobolink with quivering flight, 
expressing by the motion and poise 
of his outspread wings, with tips 
bending downwards, the ecstasy of 
his song, sails down from the elm, 
where his bright plumage was show- 
ing to the best advantage, and 


alights in the grass on the upland. 
He is uneasy, and moves hither and 
thither, shrewdly, as he.no doubt 


thinks, alighting everywhere except- 
ing in the neighborhood of his nest, 
and incessantly repeating those well- 
known notes that Beecher says “ de- 
scribe the way they talked at the 
winding-up of the Tower of Babel.” 

Wading through the tall grass to 
a spot which the bobolink has 
avoided, suddenly a little brownish 
bird starts up from under our feet, 
and flies away, alighting on a tall 
weed not far distant. Here, hidden 
in the grass, is her nest, —a slight 
affair, only a little mat of last season’s 
grasses, on which are four light drab 
eggs, spotted with a darker shade of 
the same color, and with brown. 
These bobolinks build so late in the 
season, that frequently they fail to 
get their families out of the way 
before mowing-time, and consequently 
the young are often destroyed. The 
male and female differ much in 
plumage at this time. She is a 
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brownish, unobtrusive bird; while he 
is strongly marked with black and 
white, and is garrulous and fearless. 
He has followed us now, hovering 
above our heads, and apparently mak- 
ing our movements the theme of his 
jargon. 

From farther up the brook, we see 
coming toward us, with slow, lagging 
flight, a bittern, who sails down and 
alights among the distant pickerel- 
weeds; and soon we hear his notes, 
sounding like the slow clank of a 
wooden-handled pump. This bird is 
sometimes called “the post-driver,” 
or “stake-driver,” from the supposed 
resembiance of his note to the strik- 
ing on a post with a mallet; and 
in some localities, by the figure 
of speech called onomatopeia, he 
is called a pumpudler. It is a de- 
ceptive sound. At one moment, it 
seems near you, and the next as if 
in a distant part of the meadow. 
But, on nearing the spot where we 
saw the bird alight, we find him 
standing still and rigid, with bill 
pointing upwards, so completely tak- 
ing the form and attitude of the tall 
leaves of the pickerel-weeds about 
him, that, were it not for his plu- 
mage, it would puzzle one at first to 
tell which was bird, and which leaf. 
In the fall, when these leaves show a 
brownish tint, the disguise is perfect, 
even in broad daylight. 

But now, from among the distant 
birches, we catch the clear notes of 
the chewink, saying, as if it were a 
kindly reminder, “ Drink your tea- 
e-e!” These birds come earlier than 
the bobolinks, but are shy, keeping 
‘among the bushes. While singing, 
this bird stands erect on a twig, with 
head thrown back, as he repeats his 
song. If he saw you, he would flit 
from branch to branch, keeping near 
the ground; and, after going a short 





distance, he would pause, and, flirting 
himself about, say, “Shewink, she- 
wink!” They have a way of 
scratching, not as a chicken or 
partridge does, with one foot at a 
time, but by a succession of jumps 
with both feet, by which they man- 
age to turn over the dry leaves, 
searching for food. Their nests, 
which are not easily found, are 
usually built on or near the ground, 
and are composed of a substantial 
foundation of dry leaves, with a few 
twigs and grasses. They are lined 
inside with fine grass. The eggs 
are of a grayish color, with fine dots 
of brown. 

The sunlight has now left us, 
causing the long, sharply-defined 
shadows to fade out, and the meadow 
herbage to grow sombre. Slowly ris- 
ing from the west are a fewclouds that 
first rested in long golden and crim- 
son bars where the sun went down, 
but, wafted by some slight breeze, are 
gradually climbing hohe, catching 
changing tints from the receding 
sunlight as they move onward, while 
their edges fray into feathery flakes 
that softly melt away into the ether. 

Fluttering high up against this 
sky are a pair of king-birds, who, 
although the sun has sunk below our 
horizon, are at their height still 
touched by its light. With white 
breasts glistening, they dart, or poise 
themselves, to snap up the insects: 
still climbing higher toward the flee- 
ing sunlight, and continually utter- 
ing their notes so sharp and yet 
joyous, until, as night fully comes 
on, they vanish with the light. 

In a wild apple-tree on the upland 
is the nest of these fearless birds. 
It is built of the twigs of last sea- 
son’s bitter-weed, among which are 
placed a few bits of wool, and some 
feathers; and it is lined inside with 
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fine roots. The eggs, four in num- 
ber, are white with spots of brown 
and lavender. This bird, as his 
name indicates, is king among his 
kind. One wonders why, being no 
larger, he can be so powerful ; but he 
possesses perfect confidence in his 
position, and in his ability to main- 
tain it. This character is fortunate 
for his neighbor birds, as he is as 
ready to defend others as himself. 
Hawks and crows rarely, if ever, 
come off conqueror over a king-bird. 
Being dependent on insect-life for 
sustenance, he does not arrive here 
until food is certain. 

The king-birds have now departed 
for the night; the distant wood 
stands like a sombre line against the 
western sky ; a chimney-swallow, tak- 
ing advantage of what there is of 
daylight, dips lightly to the brook; 
his wings, in their swift-moving 
flight, glittering as if made of tin; 
and, rising again, he skims away, his 
sharp chipper growing fainter and 
fainter as he darts off toward the 
wide-mouthed chimney of. the old 
house in the distance. 

Among the wild-rose and elder 
bushes that skirt the brook’s edge 
here, the red-winged blackbirds are 
now settling themselves for the night. 
There must be uneasy spirits among 
them; for when, after a deal of fuss 
and chatter, you hope and think all 
is at last satisfactorily arranged, out 
fly two or three of them, again start- 
ing up all the rest. Away they chase 
each other among the bushes; and it 
is often quite late before quiet is again 
restored. 

In an almost inaccessible part of 
the meadow, among the tall grass 
near where these blackbirds are now 
flying about, a Virginia rail has had 
her nest for two successive seasons. 
The note of this bird is most singu- 
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lar, and repeated often far into the 
night. It sounds like the sad, mo- 
notonous cry of a child. This wail 
is the note of the male bird, who 
evidently comes to us somewhat in 
advance of the female. It is thus he 
calls for his mate, who, following the 
same course of flight, some morning 
or evening will reach this meadow. 

The rail is a shy bird, and, if started, 
ouly flies a short distance, with feeble, 
unsteady wings, and legs hanging 
down, soon plunging headlong in the 
grass, where it will run, skulk, or hide, 
as if wounded; and, although it rises 
readily the first time, is very reluctant 
to do so again. When caught, it rests 
passive in your hands, seemingly in- 
capable of motion; and one is at a 
loss to understand how, with such 
apparent weakness ‘of wing, these 
birds are able to make their long mi- 
gratory flights. Their long toes ena- 
ble them to run along on the water 
where the grass grows up and Tests on 
its surface ; but, when the open stream 
is reached, they swim as readily as a 
duck, diving when frightened, and 
moving forward under water with 
only the bill above’ it. The nests 
here ‘have been of the loose drift 
stuff, mostly coarse broken grasses, 
drawn together in rather a slovenly 
manner in a tussock of tall grass. 
In fact, the nest, in its construction, 
shows the same lack of energy that 
the bird’s manner indicates. The 
eggs, in one instance ten in number, 
are of a cream-color spotted with 
brown and lavender, mostly near the 
larger end. 

Since the sun went down, note after 
note has ceased, giving place to other 
and different voices. Now, above the 
hum and murmur of insect_life, come 

sounds as if a company of rival musi- 
cians were tuning stringed instru- 
ments, and finally, as if the different 





members had at length yielded to the 
one great master. There is a pause; 
and we hear the deep bass voice of the 
bullfrog make an assertion, one inter- 
pretation of which is, — 
“Peter Drew, 
Peter Drew, 
Can make a shoe 
As well as you, 
And better too, 
Better too!” 


This intonation is uttered as if it 
admitted of no contradiction. It is 
conclusive. Whatever Peter Drew’s 
history is, his reputation as a shvé- 
maker is now established beyond 
question. The owner of this voice is 
very chary of exhibiting himself; but 
occasionally one may see him seated 
on the grassy edge of the brook, his 
fore feet braced widely apart, his 
bronze green head raised, and eyes 
more prominent than ever, apparently 
entirely satisfied, like a fat Italian 
primo basso profondo, both with him- 
self individually, and with his vocal 
powers. It does seem wonderful how 
so small a creature can produce such 
a volume of sound. 

Byt this musical performance is 
now brought to a sudden termination, 
ending with a curious “chug.” Look- 
ing up, we see against the blue sky, 
which has now deepened to a slate 
color, a pair of night-herons, whose 
occasional “quak” made it prudent 
for the.frog to withhold his informa- 
tion about Peter Drew. They fly 
slowly around the meadow, and, find- 
ing at last a suitable feeding-ground, 
settle down; and we hear nothing 
more of them, except an occasional 
splash as some unfortunate fish or 
frog is captured. 

Coming out of the meadow into the 
pasture, through the tall grass, now 
moist with the gathering dew, we en- 
counter the yearling Alderney heifers 
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that are pastured here for the season. 
They stand in formidable array, with 
ears perked forward, looking intently 
at us. A little nearer we come, and 
still nearer; while these timid crea- 
tures stand, steady and stark, watch- 
ing us, till suddenly one of them 
breathes out a short, quick breath, and 
with a start dashes off into the field. 
The fright instantly seizes the rest ; 
and away they all bound light as 
fawns. 

As we walk on through the dewy 
gress, toward the pathway, a May- 
beetle, with awkward, humming flight, 
as if, having once taken wing, it were 
impossible to turn to the right or 
left, strikes against us. - Its little 
hooked claws cling uncomfortably. 
As we near the oaks, the air is filled 
with the droning hum of myriads of 
these insects, flying among the trees. 

Across the twilight sky a pair of 
whippoorwills dash, in a jerking, 
. complicated, reckless flight, disappear- 
ing among the oaks, and again flying 
out above our heads as they pursue 
some doomed insect. On the top of 
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a moss-covered ledge among these 
trees, there was, one season, a whip- 
poorwill’s nest. It was only a slight 
cavity in the green moss, apparently 
made by the weight of the bird’s body. 
The eggs, two in number, were cream- 
colored, marked with spots of choco- 
late and lilac. 

One rarely sees these birds in the 
daytime, and, if started, they act 
stupidly ; but, when twilight comes 
on, they are abroad, foraging about 
among the moths and other countless 
insects of the summer evening. Fre- 
quently these birds come about the 
house, and, unconscious of danger, re- 
peat their notes until late at night. 

Passing beyond the wood, we now 
hear, “ Whip - poor - will, whip - poor- 
will,” clearly articulated on the still 
evening air, but growing less and less 
distinct as we leave the bird farther 
and farther in the distance, until the 
sounds finally fade away like the 
hours of this June day, 


“The latest of whose train goes softly out 
In the red west.” 
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FRANcE, 1834. 


THE world moves so swiftly now, 
that traces of the past are day by day 
obliterated : like the revolving circle 
of colors, our speed only shows us 
white, where, in slower days, were seen 
all the hues of the rainbow. A 
sketch of a visit to Picardy in 1834, 
and a little later, paints country life 
in tints which seem remoter than 
that date. The angel of common- 
place and equality was hidden in the 


vapor of the first locomotive. Before: 


its breath, melted, like frost-work, the 
old provincial customs, the. quaint 
medizval habits, the odd corners and 
angles in human‘nature. 


Gliding along under a Mediterra- 
nean sun, I was making, with the 
dreamy activity of the traveller, a 
sketch of a picturesque person in the 
steamer which was carrying me from 
Civita Vecchia to Marseilles. My 
subject was an alert, active French- 
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taan, with a flat travelling casquette, 
and a ribbon - his button-hole, 
which, somehow, s- to have been 
won in imperial days, and on the 
field of battle. Such proved after- 
wards to be the case. That blood- 
red token has gone on, dingier and 
duller, till now it no longer represents 
France and her glory, but stands for 
the cheapness. of court favor, any 
form of success, to which even a grocer 
may aspire. 

As I was finishing my sketch, a 
voice above me said, “You did it at 
@ disadvantage: I will pose in any 
position you like, so that you may get 
a better likeness.” After a fashion, 
a tolerable likeness was accomplished. 
This led to that easy acquaintance 
and fellowship so natural to unoccu- 
pied minds, when congenial. After 
gushes of confidence from the Baron 
de Neuilly, for such he was, as to the 
life left behind in Italy, its horse- 
races, religious services, and flirta- 
tions, pleasantly mingled, the baron 
exclaimed, as if struck with a sudden 
idea, “Since we suffer so severely, 
both of us, from seasickness ”— 

“Speak for yourself, monsieur,” 
said I. “TI am always well.” 

“Do not interrupt me. Suffering 
as we do, I think it will be a good 
thing for us to leave our luggage 
with my servant, in the steamer, and 
‘ go in my caléche by the Cornice to 
Paris.” 

We disembarked at Genoa, and 
went forward by land accordingly. I 
had never before heard of the Cornice, 
fortunately for me: its beauty had 
been felicitously kept a secret. It 
was April. Oh that drive! “Give 
me youth and a day,” says Emerson, 
“and I will make the pomp of em- 
perors ridiculous.” 

This lovely coast, where our post- 
horses ran on a narrow ledge, smooth 
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as a floor, with precipices and sum- 
mits towering above us, scalloped 
into little indenting bays, each with 
its village as a centre, made every 
moment a surprise. As the shore 
runs towards the north, the sunshine 
is caught within a cup; and thereby 
the flavor of the south is doubled in 
intensity. Curving into every bay, 
spread beyond every headland, was 
the sea, a great floor of lapis lazuli, 
unravaged by tempest, and only 
veined with white when the creamy 
breaker broke against a rock or head- 
land. Here and there were palms, 
sealing, as they do for South Carolina, 
the tropic south. 

Our steamer disembarked at Mar- 
seilles our trunks, which we had left 
on board, in charge of the baron’s 
servant, inteuding to recover them 
here. Filled —as mine were at least 
—with the winter’s spoils of travel, 
in cameo, lava, and coral, I entered 
the custom-house with some anxiety. 
The official, towering in meridional 
wrath, said, in reply to my inquiry, 
“If that’s your trunk, and it isn’t 
removed within an hour, it shall be 
sent to Paris!” So my keys slept in 
my pocket. 

This ride was the poetry of our jour- 
ney. We dashed across France, try- 
ing in Burgundy, as the accomplished 
baron insisted, the simple and cheap 
crus of the country, to test his state- 
ment, that this native wine has a 
flavor of the soil, and a homely merit 
of its own, which, cheap as it is, does 
not bear transportation to Paris ; 
going twenty miles out of our way to 
Mélun, to try its famous eels, about 
which, with the amusing foolishness 
of some proverbs, it is said, — 


“Tl crie comme toutes les anguilles de 
Mélun.” 


Finally Paris was reached; then, 
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for the first time, I really heard 
French. The grace and charm of it 
as spoken by the family into which I 
was introduced I had préviously no 
idea of. The accent or the phrasing, 
I knew not which, seemed to glide 
and sparkle, suggestive of fun and 
wit where English words would have 
been simply insipid. And the pretty, 
old-fashioned, friendly family ways! 
the demonstrativeness, as poor An- 
glo-Saxons, deprived of flowers of 
Celtic sentiment, call it —it was de- 
lightful. Games in the evening, 
whose childishness would have re- 
pelled a Briton; dances in which old 
and young shared, their only raison 
@étre being the sunny cheerfulness 
by which they moved ; amusing talk 
with the duke, for there was a duke 
in the centre of the circle, who, in the 
house of peers, led the Carlist chiv- 
alry of France, — these were all nov- 
elties to me, freshly delightful, and 
justly seeming the fair spoil of travel. 

At that time Lafayette died. 
With a dignified wave of his hand, 
my duke permitted me, as an Ameri- 
ean, to join the funeral cortége. 

“The most dangerous man in 
France,” he said, “and he is well laid 
away in his family vault, in the Picpus 
graveyard.. With him lies buried the 
republic; and in America, even, you 
will soon be of our opinion, and desire 
the dignity and comfort of a mon- 
archy.” 


With the warm weather came 
preparations of departure. The old 
family berline, odd in form, and deep 
in its receptive capacity, with its 
huge chintz flowers on a white ground 
for a lining, looked ancient as the 
Crusades. But before the family re- 
tired to the chdéteau at Joli Pré, the 
lovely daughter-in-law of the duke 
said, “Papa, lend our friend your 
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medal as a peer. He is one of those 
unfortunate Americans who consider 
it their duty to contemplate and ap- 
preciate all the monuments of Paris, 
not omitting any one. One of them 
was seen, the other day, asking admis- 
sion to the interior of the Obelisk of 
Luxor. In a week, if you want to 
know your Paris, our friend will be 
able to give you details which your 
long life here has not yet supplied.” 

I took the little gold medal, and 
found it a talisman indeed. Before 
its spell went down every bar and 
barrier between me and the choicest 
wonders of Paris. It admitted me to 
a day at the Exposition sacred to the 
royal family. That family must 
have thought its memory bad, owing 
to the difficulty of recognizing which 
of the French dukes I might be. 
But I gave their gracious Majesties a 
wide berth, knowing, that, in the 
secure quiet of a monarchy, a too near 
stranger might pass for an assassin, 
and respected the dreary plight of 
royalty so circumstanced. 

One place in Paris baffled me, — 
the conciergerie. Its jailer protested 
that no nobleman of France even, 
without the proper written order, 
could be admitted. I respected him 
for the surly solitude of his guardian- 
ship. What a difference that little 
bit of paper made! Not only with it 
could I have been admitted where a 
duke could not be; but its authority, 
when presented by Marie Antoinette, 
discharged the recipient of every feel- 
ing of goodness and charity, giving 
her not only an entrance, but, so soon 
after, a swift and bloody exit. 

Not content with slaughtering the 
lions of Paris, and ravaging its mon- 
uments, I extended my excursions to 
all the palaces and prisons within 
leagues around. Made careless by my 
success at Bicétre, where there is a 
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double building for prisoners and the 
insane, I demanded to visit the inte- 
rior of the insane asylum. “It is 
impossible,” replied the officer at his 
desk, — for public functionaries. here 
either, carry the sword, or should do 
80,— a military government, a mili- 
tary race, taking the mot d’ordres 
from above, and showing everywhere 
the spirit of a camp... As insolence to 
an officer used to be punished by 
death, so the instant Latin feeling of 
desperation when dealing with liberal 
ideas, comes from the confusion per- 
haps of rulers with officers. Why, 
the very trees along the roadsides of 
France range themselves in military 
fashion, in orderly lines; and if they 
are poplars, as is so often the case, 
seem only the protoplasms of. grena- 
diers revived in a vegetable form : the 
broad, strong chaussées seem made for 
hurling forth to battle masses of cav- 
alry and artillery. 

Putting my hand into my waist- 
coat pocket with the confidence of a 
conjuror, smiling, I said to him, “I 
think I have that here which will in- 
duce you to change your opinion.” 
Starting up like a Jack-in-a-box, and 
mechanically twirling his formidable 
mustachios, “ How dare you,” said 
he, “insult an officer of France by 
the offer of money !” 

To which I ingeniously and in- 
stantly replied, “And how dare you 
suggest that I propose such an insult ! 
Deign to cast your eye over that ducal 
medal.” He instantly collapsed, and 
appointed a couple of soldiers to show 
me to the mad-house of my wishes. 

A fortnight after my new friends 
had left Paris for Picardy I followed 
them. My vehicle was the old-fash- 
ioned diligence. Any one who has 
ever seen it may well believe in the 
sea-serpent, both are of such saurian 
prehistoric proportions ; indeed, their 


extinction: must have occurred at 
about the same time. A diligence is 
a travelling town, a slice of society, 
well marked off into its different 
compartments. First there is the 
coupé, with a fine view of the apples 
on the haunches of the cumbrous 
percherons who pull the carriage with 
rope-harness. at variable distances 
from each other. In the coupé go 
the gentry; then comes the intéri- 
eur ; behind all is the rotonde, with 
its Parthian glimpse of the road; 
but to the enthusiastic young travel- 
ler, the banquette, a perch near the 
clouds, where one huddles under a 
leather arch, among straw and lug- 
gage, is the favorite place, there is so 
much air, and such glorious views. 

In the intérieur I had the bad luck 
to find myself. It was filled with 
Norman nurses, glittering with gold- 
en ear-rings and snowy caps, of a ro- 
bustness which it would do Dr. 
Clarke good to contemplate. I re- 
venged myself upon the diffusive 
familiarity of an infant and his nurse 
by sketching them. At the last stop 
before reaching the chéteau, I was 
accommodated with a country wagon 
all to myself, which gave an air of 
property to my method of arrival. 

I was expected, and soon, amid a 
lovely broken country, driving past a 
charming lake close to the house, and 
a pigeonnier with its circling pigeons, 
that indispensable adjunct of a ché- 
teau, I arrived, and was received lit- 
erally with open arms; the gentlemen 
kissing me as if we were all boarding- 
school girls. Immediately I was 
taken to my bedroom, overlooking 
the lake and the pretty indentations 
of a neighboring forest, which ran in- 
deed in a circle almost round the 
house; for the baron’s forest inter- 
locked with the king’s. This great 
extent of wood allowed it to be the 
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haunt of the wild boar and the che- 
vreuil, the chase of which is one of 
the great advantages the baron has. 
When my scanty wardrobe was al- 
lowed to unstiffen itself in roomy 
drawers, and when the servant who 
came with us from Italy had taken 
my orders for little details of comfort, 
the baron carried me to his sanctum. 
There the hure, or boar’s head, was 
everywhere conspicuous. It was 
surrounded by appropriate weapons 
of the chase, interspersed with aqua- 
relles, family sketches, and souvenirs 
of the Bourbons. The Duchess of 
Berri was at that time a load-star to 
the Carlist youth, on account of her 
misfortunes, and her bravery at the 
time of her capture. She had, with 
an adherent, the pluck to stay behind 
the fireplace, where she was hidden, 
till she could bear it no longer, when 
she surrendered. 

There was a fine air of foolish chiv- 


alry, the aroma from the dead days 
of loyalty, still hanging round the 
chéteau.. One felt, on hearing the 
talk, how ill suited to our day were 
these ideas, and how improbable their 


return to power. The company as- 
sembled at the chéteau was of the 
most contrasting character. There 
was the fattore, as the Italians call 
him, the country manager of the 
estate, a scion of one of the noblest 
houses of France, whose lovely wife 
still lives immortalized as Ecclesia, 
“the Church,” in De la Roche’s famous 
Hémicycle, and her sister, both daugh- 
ters of the baron. There was their 
governess, one of those sweet, pure 
natures. once not infrequent in 
France, and breathing memories of 
Fénelon. There was an artist, a 
sculptor, who, on wet days, would 
work on a little statuette of the 
baron’s daughter, and who, when not 
employed, would have a look of wis- 
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dom which deceived me, till the baron 
explained, “Il réve creux,” to imply 
the emptiness of his thinking. Then 
there was a volatile, Frenchified 
Scotchman, much preferring the sun 
of the boulevard to the mists of any 
of the heroes of Ossian. To him I 
frequently confided how superior in 
attractiveness I found this chéteau 
life to the somewhat damp and heavy 
cheer of an English country-house. 
Here the great characteristic was 
ease, impromptu sallies, and the de- 
termination of all to be sunny. 

Very soon the baron announced 
his programme for the hours and days 
of the ensuing fortnight, which was 
often changed as new combinations, 
or the weather, interfered. All plans 
were subject to the wishes of the 
duchess, who was to arrive in a few 
days. What delightful excursions 
we had! Additional visitors came, 
male and female: superb horses 
crowded the moderately-sized stables. 
Whether in the saddle, or on foot, I 
know not which was the pleasanter 
exercise. Sometimes we made excur- 
sions to the chéteauz of the neighbor- 
ing nobles, spending the night with 
them, and returning the next day; 
sometimes we would go off to picnic 
in the ruins of a monastery near by, 
or to visit Laon, where four stone oxen 
look down from the top of the bulky 
tower, itself on a hill, and overlooking 
a prodigious tract of country. It 
seemed odd to find that this cathedral 
was built by John Bull, and these 
stone oxen of his so honored for the 
labor of fetching the stone blocks up 
the acclivity. The snug hotel at 
Laon had for its sign a hure, or boar’s 
head, locally appropriate. At St. 
Quentin and St. Gobin, we were 
shown the beautiful manulactures of 
the famous mirrors which Frenchmen 
so dearly love. When fresh from the 
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furnace, they look like buckwheat- 
cakes; afterwards polish, water and 
pumice, and mutual attrition, be- 
gin what emery finishes. 

But the most charming point of 
excursion frequently visited was the 
Chateau de Couci. France has no 
noblerruin. Its extensive walls cover 
the crest of a bold eminence, which 
overlooks leagues of distance; and its 
principal and gigantic tower has been 
split from top to bottom, most pictur- 
esquely, by an earthquake. But it is 
entire; and inside may be seen the 
rich colors of the ancient frescos, 
and medieval figures. Somewhere, 
somehow, .a Sire de Couci killed a lion. 
The story goes, it was near the castle. 
If so, it must have escaped from some 
medieval Barnum. But, over the 
principal archway, he ramps in stone 
forever. 

All France knows the legend of the 
Couci race : — 


“Ni roi je suis, ni prince aussi, 
Mais le sire de Couci;” 


and there is a story from the days of 


the Crusades as widely known. A 
cousin or nephew of the chdtelaine 
loved his mistress; and the haughty 
husband, discovering it, had him way- 
laid as he returned from successful 
war with the infidels, and slain. His 
heart, served upon the table of the 
chateau, was partaken of by the ché- 
telaine. 

“You always liked it,” said the 
wicked Sire de Couci : “ it is your lov- 
er’s heart.” — “Since such meat has 
passed my lips,” she replied, “no 
other earthly food befits me;” and 
she died of starvation and a broken 
spirit. 

To this chéteau we would make 
sketching-parties, for it was near the 
house; arriving home late, after 
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jumping and sometimes falling into 
swollen brooks, draggled and delight- 
ed, to the sweet freshness of clean 
clothes, a late and relished dinner, 
and then the slipper and the cigar, 
which make twilight holy. When not 
too tired, we would dance severe and 
formal minuets, or spin in the modern 
friskiness of the waltz. Billiards 
were never forgotten; and the duch- 
ess, who soon arrived, proved to be a 
cool hand with a cue; and hard to 
beat. Women should always aim at 
using the cue, it is so much more grace- 
ful and worthy of the game, and nev- 
er the foolish and inefficient mace. 

It was great fun to have one of the 
small lakes drawn. It reminded one 
of Watteau ; the pretty women, with 
their scarfs and parasols, looking 
down upon the picturesque and slimy 
men who were doing the dragging. 
Eels were taken in abundance, and 
carp, a truly mediswval fish, with its 
great golden scales, its hundred years 
of life, and sometimes bearing in its 
nose a courtly ring of other days and 
other manners. 

The baron’s chéteau was a modern 
house, and he and his set were mod- 
erns in their ways and manners ; but 
scattered about the country were resi- 
dences which we, sometimes visited, 
where the flavor of the old provincial 
life was still rich and strong. One 
quaint old chéteau had for its occu- 
pants a couple of maiden sisters, who 
lived in a union closer than that of 
the Siamese twins ; for their bond was 
spiritual, and not of the flesh: their 
thoughts, their pleasures, their daily 
life, so united, it was like a double ex- 
istence. I had expected with curios- 
ity to see them; but, unfortunately, 
when we visited them, one for two 
days had been seriously ill; and now 
her sister had taken also to her bed, 
compelled by that sympathy which 
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made them do every thing in com- 
mon, They were thus both almost 
helpless. Though a rain was coming 
on, the kind-hearted baron took a 
horse from the stable, and galloped 
furiously fifteen miles to get them a 
physician; I, in the mean time, driv- 
en home in our dennet by a servant 
of the house. 

One landed proprietor whom we 
visited was loud in his denunciation 
of the vandalism of republican ways. 
Showing me a lovely view that he 
had opened through a wood, which 
gave glimpses of a lake, and, beyond, 
of a Roman tumulus, he passionately 
exclaimed, — 

“What avail such affectionate 
labors for one’s property, when the 
law divides among all one’s descend- 
ants the estate, so that nothing can 
be kept up! Everywhere the old 


manorial glories of France are fast 


disappearing. In fifty years what 
will have become of my bosquet, my 
artificial lake, and even of my Roman 
tumulus /” 

One did indeed feel behind the 
aggressive republicanism in the air 
something of the country life of 
Madame de Sévigné and Louis XIV. 
The Duchess of Céreste, as well as 
Madame de Coulanges, her visitor, 
had indescribable touches, in her man- 
ner, of feudal days; and her wit and 
bons mots were reported through all 
the country. 

The interest of the duke in a gold 
eagle which I had, and presented him, 
was almost childish; and his “ Dia- 
ble /” rang through the room as if he 
had seen the living bird. Indeed, the 
ignorance of the French then, as to 
every thing American, was absolute; 
and on one occasion, tempted by the 
easy opportunity for chaff, I ventured 
to draw the long-bow in a manner 
which even Cyrus would have ap- 
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proved. I cannot say as much for 
his other precept, the truth. In fact, 
this tale was a bouncer. 

Happening to have really a distant 
relative married to an Indian chief, I 
mentioned it. The question was 
asked, “In intermarriages with the 
Indians, do you take their name, or 
retain your own?” I said, that, as 
their lands were falling daily to us 
by the luck of the stronger, it was 
thought graceful invariably to accept 
the Indian nomenclature. “C'est 
bien!” exclaimed my audience: 
“c’est gracieux !”” — “ Unfortunately,” 
said I, “though I do not like to men- 
tion it, they were Caribs, you know.” 

“Indeed, what is that ? ” 

“ A tribe that has always had the 
bad habit of eating its prisoners. 
Though of this stock, I invariably 
refuse the indulgence of so bad a pro- 
pensity; but I must confess to a 
longing to do so.” They loudly ex- 
claimed, “ C’est bien, c’est bien! il 
ne faut pas manger son semblable ! ” 

After this, the moonstruck artist 
attached himself to my steps. One 
day I was sketching a little artificial 
island, when I suddenly discovered 
that I had left my pencil-box where 
I had last sketched, and started up 
to recover it; whereupon my watch- 
ful sculptor flew to the chdteau with 
extended arms, crying out, — 

“Tl a eu un acces! Il a eu un 
acces |” 

If some of the grander country- 
people suggested Madame de Sévigné, 
others reminded one of Eugénie 
Grandet, and the stuffy, close, dead 
existence. described by Balzac. A 
female cousin of the baron came to 
visit us one day in the most incredi- 
bly rococo and ancient vehicle I had 
ever seen. I do not know what to 
call it. Its name, perhaps, had per- 
ished in some vast antiquity. The 
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horses, which might have come out 
of the ark, were held to it by the 
queerest straps and ropes. As the 
baron expected to be, and indeed was, 
her heir, the most deferential cour- 
tesy awaited her; but nothing could 


smooth the dry, cold lines of her 


pinched face. There was an odor of 
old lavender and marjoram about her, 
as if she had come from a clothes- 
press. Twice, robbers had invaded 
her dark and tumble-down mansion, 
but found nothing. Her money, 
which never saw bank, pure lowis 
d’or, was known to be hidden away 
in all undiscoverable corners; and, 
in ‘fact, the baron, later, on hearing 
of her death, posted down to the 
country, and there successfully rum- 
maged for it in old flower-pots, gar- 
den-beds, hall-tiles, and the obscurest 
crevices, as if he were guessing a 
conundrum. As it was, he never 
knew but what the visitors had an- 
ticipated him, and carried off heavy 
spoils. 

The most picturesque thing of my 
visit was, perhaps, a chevreuil hunt ; 
though, if I had staid, I had been 
promised that grand glory of the 
provinces, a wild-boar hunt; when, 
all being in appropriate costume, — 
each wearing boots up to the thigh, 
brilliant hunting-coats (generally 
green or red, with an enormous horn 
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wound round them like a ring of 
Saturn), caps, and a short sword by 
their side, with which to despatch the 
boar in close combat, —a brilliant 
scene is presented. 

With the chevreuil we had no 
great luck, beyond the beauty of the 
woods, and the excitement of hope. 
After waiting at our post, by which 
the deer was to come, an accidental 
movement of some one on the line of 
his flight made him swerve through 
the depths of a valley beyond shot, 
where we only got glimpses of his 
haunches and branching horns. But 
to wait an hour with something to 
hope for, in a lovely wood, is never 
time misspent; and the stillness, 
with the excitement of the senses, 
brought to notice a thousand beau- 
ties of variable shadow and sunshine, 
of the pretty ways of birds, made 
over-bold and near by our statue- 
like tranquillity. 

Something of this delightful coun- 
try-life in France, of course remains ; 
but we live in a swift age; and since 
there, as everywhere, manners are 
modified, and antique methods of life 
are displaced, by the flash, brilliancy, 
and hurry of modern civilization, I 
have thought these jottings of French 
provincial life forty years ago worth 
making. 


T. G. A, 
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A HEAVENLY workman fashioned in my heart 


A church of God, 


Upon a shining eminence, apart 
From the earth-road. 


Oh! what a wondrous architect he is, 


Whose touch divine 


Reared high these sun-girt walls, my destiny’s 


Immortal shrine! 
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He carved so noiselessly, I never knew 
The work begun, 

Nor what it was God sent him here to do 
Until ’twas done. 


He carved it white, as God meant life to be; 
Strong and sublime, 

To bear the wild winds of eternity 
That sweep through time. 


O shrine of God! what human soul would dare 
Stretch out a hand 

Defiled to touch thee, or seek without prayer 
To understand ? 


Deep as the sea thy shining altars are ; 
Yet are they high 

Enough for God to know their light afar 
In the soul’s sky. 


Here silences, uplifting to the sun 
Their foreheads broad, 

With mysteries move grandly one by one, 
Prophets of God. 


And here and there upon thy sun-stained floor 
A white thought kneels, 

With hopes grouped round it beautiful, whose power 
That great God feels. 


And here and there dreams gorgeous to the sight 
Shine to and fro 

With burning eyes, whose meanings of delight 
The angels know. 


This heavenly workman once for every soul 
Builds church and shrine: 

Ah! when he builds for thee, pray God they be 
Godlike as mine. 
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THE FATALIST. 
BY IVAN TURGUENIEFF. 


[Translated from the German of W. A. Polovinoff; by Sarah K. D. Munro.] 


IN TWO PARTS. PART Il. 
[Concluded from last Number.] - 


x. 


Tue story which Tegleff related to 
me was in brief as follows: — 


He had in St. Petersburg, besides 
his titled uncle,.an aunt, not titled, 
but wealthy. Being childless, she 
had adopted a girl from among the 
common people. She had given her 
a good education, and treated her like 
a daughter. Her name was Marie. 
Tegleff saw her every day; and it 
ended in their falling in love with 
each other; and Marie, in a moment 
of weakness, trusted him too far. 
The consequences could not be con- 
cealed. Tegleff’s aunt was fearfully 
enraged, drove the poor girl shamefully 
from the house, and removed to Mos- 
cow, where she took a young girl of 
noble birth for a foster-child, and 
made her her heiress. Marie, being 
thrown back upon her own relations, — 
poor drunken people, —had a heavy 
burden to bear. Tegleff, who had 
promised to marry her, did not intend 
to keep his word. At their last meet- 
ing he had been forced to an explana- 
tion: she insisted upon knowing the 
truth, and had learned this. “ Now,” 
said she, “if 1 am not to be your 
wife, I know what is left for me to 
do.” This had occurred a fortnight 
previous. 

“T did not for a moment doubt 
what her words meant,” continued 
Tegleff. “I am convinced that she 
has put an end to herself; and that it 


was her voice which called me to 
her. I recognized her voice. Alas! 
There could be only one end to it!” 

“But why did not you marry 
Marie?” I asked him. ‘ Were you 
tired of her?” 

“No, I loved her passionately.” 

Here, gentlemen, I stared at Teg- 
leff. I remembered one of my ac- 
quaintances, a very lively man, who 
had a wife, hateful, stupid, and poor, 
and moreover lived very unhappily 
with her. Some one asked him once, 
in my presence, whether he married 
her for love; and he answered, “No, 
not for love: it just happened so.” 
Here was Tegleff, passionately in love 
with a girl, and would not marry her. 
Did this also “happen so” ? 

“ Then, why don’t you marry her?” 
I asked him again. 

His strange, sleepy eyes wandered 
over the table. “That— it is not 
easy — to say briefly,” he stammered. 
“T have reasons. She isa commoner; 
and my uncle—TI have to defer to 
him!” 

“Defer to your uncle!” I cried. 
“ What the devil do you owe to your 
uncle, whom you only see once in a 
twelvemonth, when you make your 
New Year’s call? Do you expect 
any of his property when he dies? 
He has half a dozen children of his 
own.” . 

Ispoke hotly. Tegleff showed that 
he was deeply wounded. He crim- 
soned,—not all over his face, but 
just a spot on either cheek. 
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“ Read me no lecture, I pray you,” 
he said gloomily. “Besides, I do 


not justify myself. I have been her 
ruin: now I ought to remove this 
wrong.” ° 

He hung his head, and was silent ; 


nor did I find any thing further to say. 


XI. 


WE sat thus a quarter of an hour. 
He looked away from me; but I 
looked at him, and noticed that his 
hair stood up away from his forehead, 
and lay in locks, —a symptom, ac- 
cording to a military surgeon through 
whose hands many wounded had 
passed, of great drying heat in the 
brain. 

Again it came into my head that 
the hand of fate really rested on Teg- 
leff, and that his comrades were not 
entirely without reasons for thinking 
there was a sort of fatality about 
him. At the same time I condemned 
him. “A commoner!” I thought. 
“ What sort of an aristocrat are you?” 

“Perhaps you condemn me, Rie- 
del,” said Tegleff, as if he guessed 
my thoughts. “ Appearances are cer- 
tainly much against me. But what 
can I do? what can Ido?” 

He rested his chin on the palm of 
his hand, and began to gnaw the 
broad, flat nails of his short red fin- 
gers. 

“I think, dear Tegleff, that you 
alone can judge whether or no you 
are doing right. Perhaps your be- 
loved still lives.” (“Shall I tell 
him the real cause of the knocking?” 
passed through my mind: “no, later.”’) 

“She has. not written me a single 
letter since we have been in camp,” 
remarked he. 

“That doesn’t prove any thing.” 

Tegleff waved his hand deprecat- 
ingly. “No, she is certainly no 
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more of this world. She has called 


me w.... 

Suddenly he turned towards the 
window. “There is the knocking 
again.” 

I laughed involuntarily. “This 
time, be assured, Ilia Stephanich, it 
is certainly imagination. See, it is 
already dawn. In ten minutes the sun 
will rise: it is almost four o’clock. 
Ghosts don’t walk in the day- 
time.” 

Tegleff threw a dark glance towards 
me, said, “Good-night!” through his 
teeth, lay down on the bench, and 
turned his back to me. 

I also lay down, and wondered, 
before I went to sleep, why Tegleff 
kept harping on the idea ‘of taking 
his own life. What madness! What 
extravagance! Would not even marry 
her, had left her, and now must die 
at the same time she does! There 
was no sense in it. But he always 
has to act a part. With these 
thoughts I fell asleep; and, when I 
again opened my eyes, the sun was 
high: but Tegleff was not in the 
house. His man Simon informed me 
that he had gone to St. Petersburg. 


XII. 


I pRAGGED through a restless and 
tedious day. Tegleff did not return, 
either to dinner or tea. My brother 
I did not even expect. Towards 
evening a thick mist, thicker even 
than that of the day before, over- 
spread every thing. I lay down tol- 
erably early. A knocking on the 
window roused me. 

It was my turn to be startled. 

The knocking was repeated so dis- 
tinctly and energetically, that it was 
impossible to doubt its reality. I 


‘rose, opened the window, and saw 


Tegleff. Wrapped in his mantle, his 
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cap drawn over his forehead, he stood 
there motionless. 

“ Why, Ilia Stephanich!” I cried, 
“is it you? We have been expect- 
ing you along time. Come in, or is 
the door locked ?” 

Tegleff shook his head. “TI will 
not come in,” he said gloomily. “I 
only wanted to ask you to hand this 
letter to the commander of the bat- 
tery in the morning.” 

He reached me a great letter with 
five seals on it. I was overwhelmed 
with surprise, but took it mechani- 
cally. Tegleff had got into the mid- 
dle of the street before I was able to 
call after him. “ Wait, wait! Where 
are you going? Are you just re- 
turned? What is this letter ?” 

“Do you promise me to deliver it 
at its address?” said Tegleff, taking 
some steps away. The mist already 
made his form indistinct. 

“Do you promise ? ” 

“T promise ; but tell me first ” — 

Tegleff still retreated, and seemed 
but along dark streak. “ Farewell,” 
T heard him say, —“ farewell, Riedel; 
don’t think ill of me. Take care of 
Simon”— Even the dark streak 
disappeared. 

That was too much for me. “ Cursed 
phrase-maker!” I thought. “ Even 
now you must be working for 
effect! ” 

But I was filled with anxiety. In- 
voluntary fear oppressed me. I threw 
on my cloak, and ran into the street. 


xii. 


THERE I was; but which way 
should I turn? The mist surrounded 
me on every side. I could see a dis- 
tance of five or six paces; but, farther 


than that, it was like a wall, fleecy 


and white like cotton-wool. I turned 


to the left, towards the village street, 
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which ended here. Our house was the 
last but one in this direction. Be- 
yond stretched an empty field; with 
here and there a bush upon it. Be- 
yond the field, some five hundred 
paces from the village, there was a 
grove of birch-trees, through which 
ran the same stream, which, farther 
on, passed through the village. All 
this I knew in a general way, for I 
saw it frequently by day. But now I 
could see nothing, and could only dis- 
tinguish, through the density of the 
fog, where the ground fell and the 
river ran. 
pale spot in the heavens; but her 
light could not pierce the smoke-like 
mist, as it had done the previous 
night, and fell down from above in a 
broad, pale, golden sheet. I reached 
the field, and listened. No sound 
could be heard but the piping of the 
snipes. 

“ Tegleff!” I cried. “ Ilia Steph- 
anich! Tegleff!” My voice died 
away near me without any answer: 
it seemed as if the fog would not let 
it pass through. “ Tegleff!” I re- 
peated. 

No one answered. 

I went forward at a venture. 
Twice I stuck in a hedge, and once 
I just escaped falling into a ditch: I 
stumbled over a saw-horse which lay 
on the ground. “Tegleff, Teyleff!” 
I called. Suddenly I heard a low 
voice close behind me, — 

“T am here. What do you want 
with me?” 

I turned quickly round. 

Before me stood Tegleff, his hands 
hanging by his side, his head bare. 
His face was pale; but his eyes seemed 
larger and brighter than usual. He 
breathed deeply and slowly through 
his wide open mouth. 

“Thank God !” I cried in an access 
of joy, seizing both his hands, “ thank 


The moon hung like a | 
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God! 


I had almost given up finding 
you. Are you not ashamed to scare 
me so? Have done with it, Lia 
Stephanich !” 

“What do you want with me?” 

repeated Tegleff. 
’ «Want? I want first of all that 
you should return to the house with 
me, and, secondly, I want an explana- 
tion from you, as a friend, as to what 
your — your behavior and that letter 
to the captain may mean. Did any 
thing unexpected occur in St. Peters- 
burg ?” 

“T found just what I expected in 
St. Petersburg,” answered Tegleff, 
not stirring from the place where he 
stood. « 

“That is — you 
friend Marie ” — 

“She took her own 


mean — your 


life,” said 


Tegleff quickly and angrily. “They 
buried her three days ago. She did 
not leave even one line for me. She 
has poisoned herself.” 

Tegleff uttered these frightful 


words quickly, but stood all the while 
as motionless as if turned to stone. 

I clasped my hands. “ Is it possi- 
ble? How horrible! Your presenti- 
ment was correct. It is frightful.” 
Bewildered, I stopped short. .'Tegleff 
slowly, and as if in triumph, crossed 
his hands on his breast. “ However,” 
I began again, “why do we stand 
here? Let us go into the house.” 

“Let us go,” said he. “ But how 
shall we find the way in this mist ?” 

“There is a light in the window 
of our house: we will be guided by 
that. Come.” 

- “Go first,” answered Tegleff: “I 
will follow you.” We made for the 
road. We kept on for about five 
minutes; and the light which was to 
be our guide did not appear. At 
last two reddish spots showed them- 
selves, Tegleff followed me with 
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measured tread, I was very anxious 
to reach the house as soon as possible, 
and to learn from him all the partic- 
ulars of his unhappy journey to St. 
Petersburg. Overcome by his com- 
munication, I confessed to him, in an 
access of sorrow and _ half-supersti- 
tious remorse, before we reached the 
house, that I had caused the mysteri- 
ous knocking of the night before, and 
that such tragical consequences should 
follow such a joke. 

Tegleff contented himself with re- 
marking that I was not to blame in 
the matter; that my hand had been 
guided by some higher power, and 
that it only showed how little I knew 
him. His strangely calm and uni- 
form voice sounded close to my ear. 
“But you will learn to know me,” 
he continued. “ I saw how you smiled 
yesterday when I spoke of strength 
of will. You will learn to know 
me better, and will remember my 
words.” 

The first hut of the village rose 
before us out of the fog like a dark 
mystery. That also showed us our 
house. My hunting-dog gave tongue, 
as if he scented my approach. 

I knocked on the window. “Si- 
mon,” I called to Tegleff’s servant, — 
“ho, Simon! open the gate quickly.” 
The door opened with a loud noise: 
Simon stepped over the threshold. 
“Tlia Stephanich, come in,” I cried, 
and turned round. 

Not a trace to be seen of Ilia 
Stephanich! He had vanished as if 
sunk into the éarth. 

Nearly bereft of my wits, I stepped 
into the house. 


XIV. 


Anery with Tegleff, and ashamed 
of the astonishment which had at 
first overwhelmed me, I exclaimed to 
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Simon, “ Your master is crazy, — 
wholly and entirely crazy! He went 
to St. Petersburg, came back, and is 
now wandering about. I found him, 
and brought him to the very gate; 
and, behold! he runs away again. 
In such a night, to remain out of 
doors! He has chosen a fine time 
for a promenade.” 

“But why did I let go of his 
hand?” I said to myself. Simon 
looked at me in silence, as if he had 
something to say; but he only 
changed his attitude, after the fashion 
of servants of that day. 

“When did he leave?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“ At six in the morning.” 

“ How did he appear, — disturbed, 
sad?” 

Simon started. “My master,” he 
began, “is a mystery. Who can un- 
derstand him? When he went to 
the city, he called for his new uni- 
form, and burnt some locks.” 

“What do you mean? Locks?” 

* Yes, burnt his hair: I had to heat 
the tongs on purpose.” 

That, certainly, I had not expected. 
“Do you know,” I asked Simon, “a 
young lady, a friend of Ilia Stephan- 
ich? Her name was Marie.” 

“ How could I help knowing her? 
She is a good young lady.” 

“ Your master was, you may say, 
in love with this Marie? ” 

Simon sighed. “My master will 
yet come to grief on account of that 
young lady; for he loved her fear- 
fully. But he could not make up his 
mind to marry her; nor could he 
leave her,—all because he was so 
weak. But he loved her too much.” 

“Why did he? Was she, then, so 
beautiful ? ” I inquired further. 

“The gentlefolks like such,” said 
Simon with a serious face. 

“ And to your taste, then?” 
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“She did not suit me, —not at all.” 

“ Why so ? ” 

® She is much too thin.” 

“Tf she should die,” I recommenced, 
“do you think your master would be 
willing to survive her?” 

“That I could not say: that is his 
affair. He was always incomprehen- 
sible.” 

I took up the large and apparently 
thick letter which Tegleff had given 
me, and passed it twice through my 
hands, The address, “ To his Honor, 
Commander of the Battery, Captain 
and Knight,” was very plainly and 
scrupulously superscribed with the spe- 
cification of the baptismal, parental, 
and family name. In the upper cor- 
ner of the envelope was the rote, 
“Most important,” twice under- 
lined. 

“Simon,” I began, “I am anxious 
about your master: I fear something 
bad has happened to him. We must 
go and seek him forthwith.” - 

“At your service,” answered Si- 
mon. 

“Although there is such a mist 
outside that we can’t see three steps 
ahead, still we must search for him. 
We must each take a lantern, and 
put a lamp in every window, in any 
case.” 

“ At yourservice,” answered Simon, 
lighting the lanterns. 

We set out. 


XV. 


both wandered and 
searched about, cannot be told. The 
lanterns were not of the least assist- 
ance. They did not penetrate at all 
that white, almost luminous darkness 


How we 


which surrounded us. We lost each 
other repeatedly, although we called 
to one another; and I constantly 
cried, “Tegleff! Ilia Stephanich!” 
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while Simon repeated, “Herr Teg- 
leff! Honored sir!” 

The mist had so confused us, that 
we tumbled about as if asleep. We 
were soon quite hoarse. The damp- 
ness penetrated to our very lungs. 
With a great deal of trouble, we at 
last regained our house, thanks to 
the lights in the windows. Our unit- 
ed search having come to nothing, 
we separated, determining that each 
should pursue his way independently 
of the other. Simon went to the left, 
I to the right; and I soon ceased to 
hear his voice. The mist seemed to 
have got into my head. I tumbled 
senselessly about, and only shouted, 
“ Tegleff, Tegleff ! ” 

“Here!” came an answer sud- 
’ denly. 

Heavens, how glad I was! How I 
turned in the direction whence the 
voice came! A human form came in 
sight: I hastened towards it —at last ! 

But, instead of Tegleff, I saw be- 
fore me another officer who belonged 
to the same battery, and was called 
Telepneff. 

“Was it you who answered me?” 
I asked. 

“ And was it you who called me?” 
he returned. 

“No: I called Tegleff.” 

“Tegleff? I just met him. What 
a stupid night! One can’t even find 
the'way home.” 

“You met Tegleff? Which way 
did he go?” 

“T think, that way,” answered the 
officer, motioning into the mist. 
“But nobody can tell any thing in 
this weather. Do you know, for ex- 
ample, which way the village may 
lie? There would be some comfort 
even in hearing a dog bark. A stu- 
pid night! Permit me to light my 
cigar. Ican at least illuminate my 
path to that extent.” 
. 44 
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I noticed that he was a little 
heated with wine. 

“Did Tegleff not speak to you?” 
I asked. 

“On the contrary, I said to him, 
‘How are you, friend?’ He an- 
swered, ‘ Farewell, friend!’ —‘ How 
farewell? Why farewell?’ — ‘I am 
going to shoot myself presently,’ he 
answered. A very queer fellow!” 

My breath was gone. “ You say — 
he said ”— 

“ A most extraordinary fellow! ” an- 
swered the officer, and went his way. 

I had not recovered from the con- 
fusion into which the officer’s confu- 
sion had thrown me, when my own 
name, loudly and repeatedly shouted, 
reached my ears. I recognized Si- 
mon’s voice. I answered. He ap- 
proached me. 


XVI. 


“Wet,” I asked, “have you 
found him?” 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“Where ?” 

“ Not far from here.” 

“ How was he —alive?” 

“Most certainly. I even spoke 
to him.” . My heart grew lighter. 
“ He was sitting under a birch-tree, 
in his cloak. I did not notice any 
more. I announced to him, ‘Be 
pleased to return to the house, Herr 
Tegleff. Alexander Vassilievich is 
very anxious about you.’ But he an- 
swered, ‘It is quite needless. I pre- 
fer to remain in the open air. My 
head aches. Go home: I will come 
by and by.’” 

“And you left him then?” I 
cried, striking my hands together. 

“What else could I do? He or- 
dered me to go: how could I stay?” 

All my former anxiety returned. 

“Take me to him at once: do you 
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hear —at once!’ O Simon, Simon! al: there:is something wrong going 
I did not expect this of you. You forward.” I was about to chide him; 
say he is near here?” but, just at that moment, I heard 
“Very near. He is sitting over asingle slight report, which at once 
there, on the edge of the birch-grove. attracted my attention. It was a low 
It can hardly be.thirty paces from sound, such as is caused by drawing 
the bank of the river. I found him a large cork from a long-necked flask. 
as I was following the course of thé It originated not far from where we 
stream.” were standing. Why this insignifi- 
“Let us go. Show me the way.” cant noise should have made such an 
. Simon went ahead. “Come this impression upon me, or seemed so 
way: we have only to find the river, peculiar, I cannot say; but I at once 
then we shall easily find him also.” proceeded towards its source. ; 
But, instead of reaching the river, | Simon followed me. After a few 
we came out into a meadow, and moments, something tall, broad, and 
stumbled upon an empty stable. black, showed through the haze. 





“Halt!” cried Simon; “I must “The grove!—there it is: the © 


- have led you too far to the right. grove!” cried Simon joyfully. 
We will try more to the left.” “Yes, there sits my master under the 
We went in that direction, and birch-tree: he is still just. where I 
got into such a tall and tangled left him.- Yes, that is he.” 
thicket, that we could hardly free . I strained my eyes. There certain- 
ourselves again. I could not remem- ly was some one sitting under the tree, 
ber ever having seen such a thicket leaning on the ground, with his back 
in the neighborhood of the village. towards us. I ran up to him, recog- 
Then we suddenly felt the ground nized Tegleff’s cloak, his figure, and 
turn boggy under our feet, and there his head resting on his breast. 
were great mounds of moss, which “Tegleff!” I cried; but he did not 
‘were equally ‘strange to me. We answer. 
‘turned again, and found ourselves “Tegleff!” I repeated, and laid 
near a little elevation, upon which my hand on his shoulder. 
‘stood a thatched hut. Someone was Then, as if my touch were unex- 
snoring within. Simon and I pected, his body suddenly fell over, 
shouted into it several times. Some- on to the grass. Simon and I quickly 
thing stirred within; straw rustled; lifted him up, and raised his head. 
and a rough voice cried, “I am His face was not pale, but without 
watching!” We retreated, and re- life or motion; the white, firmly-set 
traced our steps. Fields, fields every- teeth were visible; the open eyes 
where, nothing but fields! I was still gazed with theirsleepy, indifferent 
ready to weep. The words of the expression. “Heavens!” cried Simon, 
fool in King Lear came into my and showed me his hand covered with 
mind, “ The night will turn us all into blood. The blood came from under 
fools and madmen.” the unfastened cloak: it- flowed from 
“Which way shall we go now?” the left side of his breast. 
I asked Simon dubiously. He had shot himself with a little 


“ Gracious sir! the woodsprite has single barrelled pistol, which lay near 


led us astray,” answered the discon- him. The slight report which I had 
heard was the sound of this fatal shot. 


certed servant. “That is not accident- 
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XVIL 


TEGLEF?Y’s suicide did not astonish 
his companions. I have already said, 
that, in their opinion, Tegleff as a 
fatalist must some time or other do 
some unexpected deed. Certainly 
they had not expected this of him. 
In his letter to the commander, he 
asked, first, that he would cause the 
name of Second Lieutenant Ilia Teg- 
leff to be struck off the regimental 
roll, as a suicide, and added, that 
there would be found in his private 
purse more ready money than could 
be necessary to pay any possible 
debts. There was also enclosed in the 
envelope a second unsealed letter, 
addressed to a personage of high 
rank, who at that time commanded 
the whole: guard, which he begged 
the captain to forward. This second 
letter we all naturally read: some 
of us even took acopy of it. Tegleff 
had apparently taken great pains in 
the composition of this letter. 

“ You, your Highness” . . . (sol 
believe the letter began), “are very 
strict, and punish the slightest negli- 
gence, the least departure from form, 
even if an officer should appear be- 
fore you pale and trembling: but I 
shall soon appear before our common 
Judge, incorruptible and just, im- 
measurably more powerful even than 
your Highness; and yet I shall pre- 
sent myself to him simply in my 
cloak, without even a cravat.” These 
words made a strong and most disa- 
greeable impression upon me; for each 


word, each letter, was written with | 


the greatest care, in the childish hand- 
writing of the departed. “How could 
he think it worth while,’ I asked 
myself, “to devise such foolishness in 
such a moment?” But these expres- 
sions seemed really to have pleased 
Tegleff; for he expended upon them 
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all the accumulation of bombast and 
adjectives & la Marlinsky, which were 
then the fashion. Further on he 
spoke of being persecuted by fate 
and by mankind ; of his duty, which 
he had not properly discharged ; of 
the secret, which he should carry to 
his grave; of people who had not 
understood him. He even added 
verses, by some poet or other, which 
said of mankind, that, during this 
life, they wore collars like dogs, and 
clung to vice like ‘burrs. All this 
was, moreover, interspersed with or- 
thographical errors. It must be ad- 
mitted that this letter of poor 
Tegleff’s was most fearfully dull; and 
I can vividly imagine the scornful 
astonishment of the high personage 
to whom it was addressed. I can pic- 
ture to myself with what a tone he ex- 
claimed, ““ Wretched officer! Weeds 
must be destroyed!” Only at the 
end of the letter had Tegleff uttered 
a cry sincerely from his heart. ‘“ Ah, 
your Highness” . . . (so ended the 
letter), “I was an orphan. There was 
nobody to love me in my youth; all 
thrust me from them; and the only 
heart which was given to me I have 
myself broken.” 

In the pocket of Tegleff’s cloak, 
Simon found the notebook which he 
was never without. But nearly all 
the leaves were torn out: but one 
remained, upon which was the follow- 
ing calculation : — 

Napoleon, born the 


15th Aug. 1769. 
1769 


Tia Tegleff born the 
7th Jan. 1811. 
1811 


15 
Aug. the 
8 8th month 


In all 1792. 


1 
7 
9 
2 





Inall 19! 


7 
Jan. the 
1st month 


In all 1819 
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Napoleon died the 


The Fatalist. 


lia Tegleff died the 


5th May, 1825. 
1825 


2ist of July, 1834. 
1834 


5 21 
May the 
5 sth month 


July the 
Trth month 


In all 1835. In all 1862 


In all 17! 


Poor fellow! The fatal error in 
regard to the year of the death’ of 
his great model was undoubtedly his 
own fault, and, along with others of 
the same kind, had, perhaps, caused 
him to attempt making a “career” 
in the artillery corps. 

As a suicide, he was buried outside 
of the churchyard, and no one thought 
of him again. 





Inall 17! 


XVIIL 


On the day after Tegleff’s burial, 
— I was still in the village, awaiting 
my brother’s arrival, — Simon entered 
the room, and announced that Ilia 
wished to speak to me. 

“What Ilia?” I asked. 

“ Our peddler.” 

I allowed him to enter. 

He appeared. He lamented a little 
over the death of the Herr Lieuten- 
ant, wondered that such a thing 
should have occurred to him. 

“Did he owe you any thing?” 

“No: whenever he bought of me, 
he paid promptly. Something else 
brought me here.” Here the peddler 
began to put on airs. “There is in 
your possession an object belonging 
to me.” 

“ What object ? ” 

“There it is.” He pointed to the 
copper comb which lay on the toilet- 

* Napoleon died the 5th of May, 1821. 


table. “It is an object of small 
value,” continued the chatterer ; “ but 
since I received it as a keepsake ” — 

I raised my head quickly: a light 
came to me. 

“Your name is Ilia?” 

“ At your service.” 

“Did I then recently — under the 
willow ” — 

The peddler winked one eye, and 
became still more important. 

“Tt was I” — 

“ And did somebody call you?” 

“ Yes, me,” answered he with wag- 
gish modesty. “It was a young 
woman,” he added in his cracked 
voice, “who, being kept very strict 
by her parents ” — 

“Very well, that will do,” I in- 
terrupted him, gave him the comb, 
and sent him off. 

“ And so he was the Ilia too,” I 
thought, and sank into a philosophic 
revery, which I will not regale you 
with, however, since I have no desire 
to disturb anybody’s belief in fate, 
presentiments, and other fatalistic 
ideas. 

Returning to St. Petersburg, I 
made some inquiries about Marie: I 
even found the doctor who had at- 
tended her. To my amazement, I 
learned from him that Marie did not 
die of poison at all, but of the cholera. 
I communicated to him what Tegleff 
had told me. 

“Hem, hem!” cried the doctor. 
“Was this Tegleff an artillery officer, 
middle height, somewhat stooping ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I understand. This gentle- 
man came to me, I saw him for the 
first time: he insisted upon it that 
this girl had poisoned herself. 
‘Cholera,’ said I. ‘Poison,’ said he. 
‘But cholera,’ said I. ‘ But poison,’ 
said he. I saw the fellow resembled 


a madman, had a broad hind-head, 
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also obstinate, continued to bother 
me. ‘It’s all one,’ I thought to my- 
self: ‘the person is certainly dead.’ 
‘ Well, for all I care,’ said I, ‘she did 
poison herself, if that suits you any 
better.” He thanked me, pressed 
my hand, and disappeared.” 

I told the doctor how this officer 
had shot himself the same day. 
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He did not even move an eyelash, 
but simply remarked that there were 
all sorts of fools in the world. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said I, assenting. 

Yes, some one has truly said of sui- 
cides, “ Before they carry out their in- 
tention, nobody believes in it, and, 
when they have carried it out, nobody 
pities them.” 


OUR SKETCHING-CLUB. 


BY REV. R. 8ST. JOHN TYRWHITT. 


NO. 


Letter 13th. 
c. Cc. TO M. L. 


My prar May,—Flora says she 
has a houseful, and that you are to 
be her art departmental secretary, 
for the present. I am to write you a 
business letter, and, in this instance, 
business is certainly not unmingled 
with pleasure: wherefore give ear. 
This h’yar tree-drawing we are going 
into will be a long business; and this 
buffler fears it may tire out some of 
the more impatient spirits in the club; 
but there is no help for it. The 
pretty wood-and-water subject sent 
round with the last portfolio — the 
pool at Hawkstone, I mean — is too 
complicated a subject for some of your 
members, even with the analysis 
and directions ; that is to say, they 
will get on faster by beginning with 
simpler exercises on trees. Indeed, 
the best of us have to go back from 
time to time to outline, and to simple 
elementary light and shade: one’s 
memory always wants refreshing with 


VI. . 


typical forms in any subject. No 
figure-painter ever leaves off study- 
ing the figure, or limbs, in different 
kinds of action. If you mean to do 
clouds, you must fill portfolios with 
memoranda of cloud form. And even 
the exhaustive Lady Lattermath, 
and the suggestive Susan Milton, 
ought to draw simple groups of trees, 
and sprays of leafage, every now and 
then, to keep their notions and feel- 
ings of growth, spring, and character 
of vegetation, quite cute; nor do I 
except you, and, least of all, myself. 
Now, I think the way into tree-draw- 
ing is by a series of technical hand- 
exercises, taken along with a sus- 
tained habit of observation, and 
mental or actual note-taking, — first 
from Nature, secondly from other 
men’s pictures, or work from Nature. 
You have not done justice to a copy 
or book-exercise in tree-drawing, till 
you have found where its author got 
it, or till you have found something 
in Nature like it. It is a comparison 
of good models with Nature which 
will raise you to the level of your 
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‘ models, and make you imitators, in- 
stead of copyists only. This is the 
way out of schoolwork into original 
work ; out of the Pan’s school, as he 
would say, into his master’s school. 

I said we would begin with a talk 
about character in trees and other 
things; but let me first tell you my 
line of teaching. Character is every 
thing; and our studies of tree-charac- 
ter, I think, must come in this order. 

1. Hardingesques: you know Hard- 
ing’s “ Lessons on Trees.” He gives 
you broad and correct characteristics 
of various trees for first hand and eye 
exercises, to give you a touch and 
freedom of hand in drawing from the 
shoulder: this is preparatory. 

2. Then you must draw single 
leaves from Nature, Fig. 1. 
like Fig. 1. 

3. Then boughs 
and leaves from Tur- 
ner, or Hatton’s pho- 
tographs, or the Pan’s 
examples. 

4. Then trees in 
winter for trunk and 
branch anatomy. 

5. Then masses 
from Turner, espe- 
cially from the Liber 
Studiorum, or from 
other good naturalist 
models, which may 
be had or seen almost 
every where. 

6. Same from Na- 
ture, at various dis- 
tances; comparing Rhododendron. 
with her the way your master-painter 
for the time does his work from her. 

The best thing I see for you, at 
least for the less advanced, is to do 
the copies sent round first, and then 
studies from Nature like them, in 
pen and sepia, or in hard pencil 
washed over with gray. You can’t 
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help getting on that way. All 
exercises are to be done in pure light 
and shade first, sepia, or any gray you 


‘may like better : sepia is rather hot to 


my eye. We are studying character- 
istic form, and are not to be distracted 
with color. 

You know the word “ character” is 
derived from yepaoow, which means to 
plough, engrave, or mark deeply, and 
is, I suppose, the original word for 
harass also. The deeper significant 
impressions on any thing are mostly 
connected with its history, and show 
what it is, and how it came so: they 
are its character. You are a great 
physiognomist, so are all women; and 
you judge of a man’s yepaxtip by the 
score that is written in his face. 
Well, I suppose greater beings than 
we do the same. I don’t really know 
what it means, the seal of God, or 
the contrary mark, on the forehead ; 
but I’m sure faces do bear marks of 
one service or the other. Persians 
say a man’s fate is written on his fore- 
head : of course it is, he does it him- 
self all his days. All things have 
their history; and their character is 
its record, which, at present, only 
painters can read. You ought all to 
know about the growth and building- 
up of a tree, because you should all 
have read “ Modern Painters,” vol. v., 
chaps. i-x. The fact is, theory like 
that will teach you drawing. It gives 
you principles, teaches you what to 
look for in Nature, and draw with 
understanding, not waste life in un- 
comprehended imitation. So many 
quick-eyed people draw in marks 
without knowing what they mean. 
It is the habit or power of seizing on 
features, combining them, remember- 
ing them, reproducing them, which 
makes a great poet or painter in its 
highest degrees, and a good sketcher 
of any one who will try for it faith- 
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fully ; for everybody has the capacity 
of intelligent drawing in the first 
instance who knows one tree from 
another. 

Now, Harding’s books, lessons on 
trees in particular, ought to be in the 
club library: you haven’t one, I know, 
but you should have. It is very easy 
to copy and follow, and that is not all; 
for it is always right as far as it goes. 
But you must try to go farther; for 
* you have to learn not to draw from 
him, so much as to draw from Nature 
as he did. His abstracts of chief 
forms of oak, elm, and all trees, are 
capital ; but, when you go into a wood 
to sketch, you will find it very difficult 
to do any thing from Nature like 
Harding. He passed many years in 
observation, and in working out a 
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Then he gives you exercise after 
exercise for the hand, like scales on 
the piano: I don’t think any one else 
has done it better; and he did it first. 
A certain play of hand in doing out- 
lines is necessary, though convention- 
al: the great danger is to rest in it, and 
think that you need not look at Nature 
because your master did. If you do 
not go from him, or with him, to 
Nature, you will get into a way of doing 
nonsense-foliage, which you may think 
like his, but which really is not so, 
because his had knowledge behind it, 
and yours has not. 

These and the bough (Figs. 2 and 
3) are common hand-exercises. You 
should practise them on a board or on 
your blotting paper, always from the 
shoulder. But they are good or evil 


method of execution of the chief facts 
he observed in Nature ; and that with 
a@ precision of judgment, and skill of 
method, which makes everybody see 


the broad differences in a moment. 


as you use them,— good to steady 

your hand, to give confidence, to teach 
you to work freely and evenly from left 
to right, as well as the other way. 
Of the three, the chestnut type is 
best, because it has a glimmering of 
meaning: the others mean nothing 
but radiation in ovoid form. A 
scale has no more melody than they 
have sense: but a certain readiness 
of hand is necessary to playing or 
drawing; and I think it may be 
gained or helped on by practising this 
radiating form, which Harding makes 
the type of all tree-drawing. If you 
get tied to it as a conventional 
method, you will never make progress 
from Nature. Doing it is not in fact 
drawing, so much as preparing your 
hand to learn to draw pleasantly. 
Take this nonsense-branch (Fig. 3). 
You may consider it as a convenient 
way of blocking out masses of leafage. 
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In figure-work, the first “ block-out” 
in almost straight lines has often 
much of the spirit of the form that is 
coming, though only done to get the 
right proportions for an outline. And, 
if you consider this Hardingesque 
spray as an introduction to close 
drawing of leaves as you see them, 
you will be following him more faith- 
fully than if you give imperfect ab- 
stracts of him, as he gave imperfect 
though excellent abstracts of Nature. 
Then, as you have power and opportu- 
nity, you must haunt the modern gal- 
leries, and look hard at Brett, Inch- 
bold, Alfred Hunt, or Goodwin, or 
any of the better water-colorists. 
When you see trees well done, first 
understand why you like them, that 
is to say, hunt up the particular nat- 
ural charm which the artist meant 
you to see; then try and find it in 
Nature, and finally try and do it for 
yourself. 

Well, practise this sort of thing on 
your board or blotting-paper, and now 
compare this bough (Fig. 4) with 


the block-out, or scale-practice bough 
(Fig. 3). What are the differences 
that strike you? and whichever of the 
two do you like best? and I daresay 
‘some of you will like the wrong one. 
In the first place, the nonsense-one 


looks freer; as they will call it. So it 
is, — freer of meaning or interpreta- 
tion of Nature. There is spring and 
radiating line in it, nothing else 
whatever. The other is a nearly per- 
fect outline of bough and leaves, cal- 
culated for its light and shade, and 
ready to have that put on, so as to 
make it the perfect form of a bough 
(I mean to go on repeating this dif- 
ference between line and form at you, 
till, as Dr. Liddon says, I have pro- 
duced a kind of physical indentation 
on your minds). The Turner bough is 
drawn under severe remembrance, or 
in the actual presence of the actual 
branch, and is bound to truth accord- 
ingly,— to all manner of truths 
about it, great and small. But see 
how light and feathery the boughs 
really are, and how their truth really 
makes them free! Why do they look 
to hang in that living way, all blow- 
ing and growing down to the ends of 
the leaves? Because they are fore- 
shortened, and drawn in the strictest 
perspective, — far stricter than any 
rules of that joyous science can ever 
teach you to do. Those little edge- 
touches are edges of leaves in per- 
spective: without them, the bough 
would not come forward as it does. 
The leaf-sprays are all like lightly- 
spread fingers, “as you may see,” 
and as I have seen with great con- 
tentment, 

“Your own run over the ivory keys, 

Ere the measured tone is taken 

Of the strain you would awaken.” 

(I always think, like the Pan, that 
one of the best things in music after 
dinner is.to see white hands fly.) 
Well, you have true freedom in that 
Turner bough, — the liberty of being 
right; and I for one don’t care for 
any other. This comparison of 
spread hands will carry you all a long 
way towards intelligent tree-drawing 
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in all varieties. You know how peo- 
ple talk about the fanciful compari- 
sons in “ Modern Painters” and “ The 
Stones of Venice” without the faint- 
est exertion to understand their real 
meaning. It is only one instance of 
what is called the practical character 
of the English mind; that is to say, 
its utter inactivity when it isn’t paid 
handsomely. Well, anybody who 
will understand the meaning of the 
terms “ shield-builders” and “sword- 
builders,” as applied to trees, will be 
rewarded by having an idea about 
them which will prevent his drawing 
them contemptibly wrong. You’ve 
heard of a Roman testudo, “the 
tortoise creeping to the wall,” the 
cohort of soldiers standing shoulder to 
shoulder, and holding up shield over- 
lapping shield, like a coat of scales 
to keep off stones and darts. Well, 
when you stand under green boughs 
in @ shower, you stand under just 


such a shelter. ‘ And, in drawing a’ 


tree, think of it, if you can, as one set 
of shields over another, remembering 
that indeed every leaf is literally a 
protection for a small bud; then you 
will be more likely to draw branches 
in perspective, and make your tree at 
mass-distance look cylindrical or coni- 
cal, not as flat as if it had been 
squeezed in a book. One sees many 
drawings, where the artist has evident- 
ly no notion of a tree at any distance 
as a rounded thing, one testudo of 
leaves above another, but as a flat 
surface curiously shaded without 
meaning. This is most glaring, per- 
haps, when one remembers the way 
people used to draw firs. They are 
sword-builders; and their leaves are 
not like shields separately. But you 
know the old ideal like a flat- 
fish’s bones. I see the same 
sort of thing to this day in 
Swiss pictures; though Ca- 
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lamé has brought almost everybody 
on with him into ideas of reality. 
Think of your fine spreading arms all 
round as he does his crown in old 
age, one umbrella over another; then 
you can’t draw him like the skeleton 
of a colossal sole. 

Tree-drawing is particularly diffi- 
cult, because it makes continual 
demands on intelligence, like all other 
drawing, and they are not honored so 
readily. People will try to do it by 
rule of thumb, and without reason. 
But now for a general succession of 
exercises. 

First, get your hand in a little with 
Hardingesque foliage from No. 2. 
Second, trace this Turner bough, No. 
1, exactly with transparent paper 
and a sharp F pencil. Third, with 
the help of your squared glass, 
enlarge it, and draw it about four 
times its present size. Fourth, go 
out with your copy among elms or 
beeches, and look for a drooping 
branch in perspective like this, and 
draw it as you see it in the same 
style, trying to express every fact 
you notice in it, taperings here, swell- 
ings there, ramifications and leaves 
as you see them. By the time you 
have done all that, you will know 
what it is to draw a branch. 

Then (fifth) take any tree you like 
in winter or early spring, when he is 
bare. Get his skeleton right in pro- 
portion, with your squared glass or 
thumb and pencil, and draw all the 
main branches as they spring from 
the trunk. It is drawing the skele- 
ton. I don’t want you to draw 
human skeletons, because we don’t 
exhibit our bare bones annually and 
healthily in a living way, and trees do. 
But character is every thing; and you 
cannot learn the character and 
essence of different trees so well by 
any thing as by drawing their struc- 
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ture. For the tree is verily built 
up from the seed, limb by limb from 
leaf on leaf: it is a tower of cells and 
leaf-fibres. Attend particularly to 
the insertions and forks, and the 
muscular development of the, trunk 
in those parts and elsewhere. “Mas- 
ter him at his armpits, and you can 
draw him anywhere.” 

One of the best passages, at least 
to me the nicest, in “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,” is the talk 
about American and English elms 
and oaks. That man could have 
drawn like a landscape painter, if he 
had not had so much else that he 
could do. Thus he says, “ There is a 
mother-idea in each particular kind of 
tree, which, if well marked, is probably 
embodied in the poetry of every lan- 
guage. Take the oak, for instance: 
we find it always standing as the 
type of strength and endurance. I 
wonder if you ever thought of the 


‘single mark of supremacy which dis- 
tinguishes this from all our other 


forest-trees? All the rest of them 
shirk the work of resisting gravity : 
the oak alone defies it. It chooses 
the horizontal direction for its limbs, 
so that their whole weight may tell ; 
and then stretches them out fifty or 
sixty feet, that the strain may be 
_ weighty enough to be worth resisting. 
You will find, that, in passing from 
the extreme downward droop of the 
branches of the weeping-willow to the 
extreme upward inclination of those 
of the poplar, they sweep nearly 
half acircle. At 90° the oak stops 
short: to slant upwards another 
degree would mark infirmity of pur- 
pose; to bend downwards, weakness 
of organization.” 

I put this passage in my letter, be- 
cause it is a type of that naturalist 
pastime under every green tree, which, 
with education, makes the landscape- 


painter, and without’ which a stu- 
dent will hardly do much. You must 
all be born with it, I should say, be- 
cause you've all gét souls; at least 
I’m not Turk enough, or advanced 
thinker enough, to think of you in 
any other light; but it is wonderful 
how this interest in Nature goes on 
increasing in any man who will ob- 
serve. To see is to enjoy: but hand- 
work is necessary to accurate sight; 
and that is whya non-draughtsman is 
less fit to be a critic, because he has 
not given that powerful attention, or 
intensity of gaze, to his subject, which 
the artist is practised in giving. No 
doubt, unintelligent drawing is as 
great a dulness as unimaginative de- 
scription without pictures. At first 
sight of that Turner bough, you per- 
haps don’t like it. Draw it, and you 
will see a great deal more in it. Com- 
pare it with another drooping bough, 
and draw it again: you will see 
that it is a quite infinite abstract of 
branch vegetation. And it is so with 
all Turner’s landscape work : no other 
man’s are such records of delighted 
observation and record of natural 
phenomena. Let me talk of artistic 
observation, though science claims the 
word: I mean observation of the 
beauty of phenomena. Keeping a 
rain-gauge is observing phenomena; 
taking pleasure in registering from it 
is recording with delight ; to draw and 
imitate is to record for beauty’s sake, 
artistically. And, as far as I know 
about being happy, one is so in work- 
ing at this kind of record. I don’t 
care if the picture succeeds: I have 
done it, and had my day. The closer 
you can keep to the visible facts, the 
stronger the delight, and the better 
the work: but you can’t give them 
all; nobody ever could ; and you must 
select for yourself. And that makes 
all true landscape-painting original. 
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4very man’s honest delight in Nature 
‘delight in God’s work, and his pleas- 
ure is a pleasure of hisown. But, be- 
sides that, all draughtsmen see different 
beauties, delight in different features, 
and rejoice in recording different 
touches of character; and if a dozen 
men are all drawing at Bettws-y-Ceod 
together, same subject at same time, 
it is possible for them all to produce 
Any subject 
is great or original toa man of the right 
size. Corot is charming to us, who 
want to do fifty things he never cared 
for, because Corot had a genuine de- 
light in common things: he had the 
charmed eye, and delighted in the 
act of seeing. David Cox, with twice 
his range, was the same sort of man; 
and both are, I hope, blessed in 
their work in a real sense, though 
chey are not men for students to fol- 
low implicitly, or indeed far. 

Now, all winter you will want sub- 
jects for practice’ I have given you a 
good deal to do already ; but next let- 
ter I will try and send you some bits. 
I think oak, birch, chestnut, and pine 
are the four most typical examples 
you can have; and that, if you learn 
those first, other trees will be easier 
to do from Nature, or to make a good 
conventionalism of for yourselves: if 
you add elm, your set of standards 
will be complete. I shall take them 
from “Hatton’s Photographs of 
Trees:” they are published in Lon- 
don; and the Department Schools use 
them. In some sense, they are better 
than Nature for study of form: the 
leaves are quiet; and the whole thing 
will wait for you. 

Now, I think that’s enough for the 
time; I am sure it is if the club mean 
todo it all. Everybody should do 
the Turner bough. Next time I will 
copy “The Dryad’s Waywardness” 


for you, as good an exponent of 


growth, spring, and perspective as you 
possibly have. Let me see all the 
exercises, and do them twice, thrice, 
or four times the size I send them by 
post: it is capital practice for you, 
enlarging by means of the squared 
glass. 

I shall be in Oxford late in Novem- 
ber. Floy said you were going to visit 
the Preses of St. Vitus’s. He al- 
ways likes a house full of ladies; and 
this distressing though amiable weak- 
ness will have one satisfactory result ; 
for I’m coming to live in Jack 
Spigot’s rooms in Ch. Ch., meaning 
to work at Turner in the galleries. 
That will be nice for you too, won’t 
it now? You must take up a horse 
with you: I mean to. Nothing will 
do in these nfuggy days so well as a 
little hunting. 

Good-bye, my dearest May, and be- 
lieve me ever yours, 

Affectionately, C. C. 


We suppose we may observe, with- 
out immediate contradiction, that 
there is a great difference between 


winter and summer. It is perhaps 
more noticeable in Oxford than in 
other English towns, as trees are so 
pleasantly scattered among the old 
walls, and the summer contrast of 
gray and green gives a charm of 
color to the whole place. [Nore by 
C.C. —I want my upper division to 
do me a subject in gray and green; 
either a tree near an oldish stone 
building, or a gray stone cottage 
among trees. I allow some moss in 
foreground, red, brown, and yellow, 
but had rather not see it. Use 
cobalt, light red, yellow ochre, indigo, 
and a little black for the grays, and 
keep the greens deep, — early-sum- 
mer color; emerald and gamboge, 
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indigo and Indian red; into that — 
lake and indigo to darken — glaze 
emerald and yellow ochre if you want to 
bring it together. Get all the color- 
ing you possibly can out of the green 
and gray.] But on this day in ehill 
November, the idea derivable from 
the ancient city was simply that of 
dirt, and alldirt. It rained in a fitful 
way; “and the wind was never 
weary” of displaying that policeman- 
like faculty of coming round the cor- 
ner, which it possesses in a special 
degree in Oxford, because there are 
so many detached buildings. Messrs. 
Abbott and Firkins, the gentlemen’s 
mercers, felt a calm satisfaction in 
observing from their shop-windows the 
showers of hats which -kept blowing 
about the High Street, and the fre- 
quent change of umbrellas from con- 
vexity to concavity. All the schools 
were open: it wasn’t a hunting-day. 
The racket-courts were full of screams 
and steams; the carriers’ carts were 
three deep all down Broad Street; 
and their proprietors were stumbling 
about Corn Market, engaged in con- 
versations very like those of their pro- 
totypes in Henry IV.; and Charley 
on Warhawk, and May on Kitty, 
were picking their way down that 
still rather picturesque old street in 
the direction of Port Meadow. Jack 
Spigot had lent him rooms in Ch. Ch. 
for a month ; and he had brought May 
on her visit to St. Vitus’s. The two 
still took each other coolly on the 
ground of distant cousinship and near 
friendship. No two people could like 
each other more. Everybody gave 
May to Charles, almost including 
herself; and yet they went on, not 
regularly engaged, never talking of 
love, never flirting with anybody 
except with each other. They were 
rather surprised at not being des- 
perately in love, and hoped they were 


going to be some day; but it had not 
yet come off, and they had both 
rather lofty ideas about not marrying 
without it. They had been so much 
together, that. they were like brother 
and sister; and Charles was some- 
times angry with himself for being so 
like Tennyson’s young man, who 


“* Because 
He had been always with her in the house, 
Thought not of Dora.” 


And it can’t be denied that he had 
an apprehensive hankering for what 
he called his liberty. Nobody was 
was less of a rough or a Bohemian; 
but he had many and various bache- 
lor friends, artists, writers, and clergy 
— they were many of them good fel- 
lows ; and his life and talk with them 
was a thing he dreaded to lose. 
Shall I have “to live perpetually 
spooning May? he asked. And will 
she like it, either, if 1 am? Even this 
was doubtful; and May herself did 
not altogether know her own mind. 
She delighted in alternate labor and 
revery. Her mother had _ thought 
very highly of the painter; and she 
would probably have had him any 
day he had asked her in good earnest; 
but, till he did so of his own will and 
with a will, she held back her heart 
from him. She had seen suffering in 
many forms, and was, in spite of 
youth and strength, a grave, submis- 
sive sort of person about herself, ex- 
pecting less in life than most of her 
age. She could be very happy with 
him, she thought; but then they were 
both happy enough now, compared 
with so many others, He had his 
art: it seemed almost enough for him, 
without her. She had woman’s work 
in nursing, visiting, and schools, 
a good deal of music to keep up, and 
did hard work as a student of art. 
Each was independent of the other 
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from, sheer occupation. Ripantear, 
whom she greatly regarded, felt 
strongly against her undertaking any 
fixed rule of devoted life. She was 
half angry with him sometimes, be- 
cause he seemed so determined on her 
marrying somebody; then she liked 
him again, because he was so fond of 
Charles, and clearly never thought of 
any one else for her. And Charles 
himself never went on with anybody 
else. Meanwhile she lived in her 
mother’s pretty house, near Leaming- 
ton. Her father’s old stud groom 
managed her stable and garden, with 
aman and a boy; and the old York- 
‘ shire nurse of other days was a sort 
of dame de compagnie, and very good 
company too. Mrs. Beecroft permit- 
ted Charles to carry off her mis- 
tress to Oxford with a pretty good 
will; for, to do him justice, he made 
love to all that was May’s. 

They had engaged to go round 
Port Meadow by their left, and so 
meet Rip, who was to turn to his 
right. The rain had ceased, and the 
wind gone down; but a heavy gloom 
and wet darkness without mist brood- 
ed over Iris and Cherwell rather de- 
pressingly ; and May said she felt as 
if they were in an aquarium. She 
never would keep one: the fishes 
gaped at her to that pitiable extent, 
and always looked as if they were 
denouncing her with their last breath. 
Charles only said, “ Denouncing you! 
they must be very odd fish,” sitting 
over on one side as his horse trotted 
on, and looking rather fondly at her; 
for he admired her original tirades 
beyond measure. They rode across 
the still firm turf, looking for the 
vicar. Port Meadow is a big enough 
place to give something of the effect 
of an unenclosed plain; and horses 
or cattle at the Godstow end are 
mere specks in distance from the 
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Oxford end of the race-course. Pres- 
ently a steadily-moving object came 
up out of the grassy offing; and they 
soon recognized a black horseman, 
well known to them, in common with 
all town and gown, from the vice- 
chancellor to the  street-sweepers. 
They watched the Black’s even, ma- 
chine-like stride down the meadow, 
and saw he was pulling hard, though 
otherwise on good terms with his 
square-built rider. He cast one of 
the small ditches behind him without 
an effort; then Rip saw the pair, 
dropped his iron hands, and brought 
his horse round to them by main 
force. His brown, wrinkled face 
flushed like a russet apple; his eyes 
and teeth showing white like a nig- 
ger’s, shining all over with undis- 
guised, unmitigated pleasure. 

“Here we are again! Quiet, old 
man; stand still then! He’s quite 
above himself to see you, my dear 
Miss Langdale; and soam I. How 
jolly your coming to Oxford! and 
how nice you do look! Oh, dear 
me!” :4 
“T suppose Ido. ‘ Weak observa- 
tion, that of yours, Mr. Ripantear,’ 
as the professor said to the under- 
graduate; but I like you much better 
well browned.” 

“ Ah! it improves one: so it does 
taters. Soodd, youknow! How are 
you, Charley? ‘Warhawk looks short 
of work.” 

“ Well, we are come down here for a 
gallop; but after all, he and Mariquita 
could do a short day well enough.” 

“Just the thing! The Heythrop 
meet by the monument at Blenheim 
on Friday, to-morrow: we'll all go. 
It is quite a scene, grand, if not pic- 
turesque.” : 

“What say you, May?” It was 
settled; and they cantered up to the 
Godstow end, and set their faces 
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homewards on the race-course. The 
three horses laid back their ears to- 
gether, and “gave their small hoofs 
to the winds;” the distance came 
rushing up before; the turf sounded 
deep and hollow, and the green tufts 
showered behind like rain. Then 
they steadied a while, and May came 
to the front; and they all sailed to 
the end together harmoniously. 
How different was the feeling of 
trotting home afterwards, with swell- 
ing veins and highstrung nerves, 
from the world-worn sensations of 
an hour before, when Charley left his 
easel, and the vicar his oft-inter- 
rupted sermon! Let him, especially 
the intellectual liver, who can find a 
good horse to his mind, be mindful 
to keep him in condition, and to do it 
himself. One knows how much too 
fast one goes one’s self in exercising 
a horse: one’ never knows how fast 
They always want 


one’s groom goes. 
to get two hours into one. 

| “We meet at St. Vitus’s to-night,” 
said May to Rip; “but could we not 
come with you a little now, and see 
the school and the old church ?” 


‘ “Certainly. My boy can take 
home your horses, and you can have a 
hansom after.” 

They trotted across Oxford to his 
abode in Holywell; and he left them 
for a few minutes in his study, ob- 
serving its curious miscellany of 
classics and fathers, lexicons, guns, 
and skins, hard chairs and easy 
chairs, sermons, drawings, daggers, 
“godly books, and gimlets,” as 
Charles summed up his description 
of the place after dinner. Presently 
the owner appeared, free from boots, 
breeches, and splashes, in his custom- 
ary suit of solemn black. They 
looked ‘at his school, just vacated, and 
passed on to the little gray church, 
beautifully restored, and well kept, 
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but all weathered outside in many a 
tint of purple, green, and golden 
lichen. Within, the blue chancel- 
roof was done in gold, with a Byzan- 
tine vine, with clusters of grapes in 
crimson, its stem encircled with the 
crown of David. It was Rip’s handi- 
work in remembrance of Ravenna, 
and had exposed him to about equal 
objurgation from the religious and 
the irreligious world. Over the altar, 
it surrounded a mosaic medallion of 
the crowned Lamb bearing the Cross. 
On the chancel-arch there was a 
larger one of the Good Shepherd, 
imitated from the Callixtine Cata- 
comb. The Sacrifice of Isaac, and the 
Crucifixion, Jonah and the Resurrec- 
tion, Elijah and the Ascension, the 
Rock of Moses and the Blessing of 
the Elements, were opposed to each 
other on the walls, in archaic form 
and rich color. The principal win- 
dow, amid much grisaille, had a me- 
dallion of Pentecost. The baptistery 
at the west end was painted with the 
Baptism in Jordan, from St. Pontia- 
nus, Catacomb, or other ancient 
authority, —all Charles’s work, with 
May, the vicar, and a vanished hand, 
dearest to him, for assistants. It 
had been a happy time: Jack had 
paid for the colors; and Flora given 
the mosaics. 

~ “Tempera was best, after all,” said 
Charley: “when a wall is once dry, 
it stands very well; and I must say 
you keep the church v2ry warm.” 

“We do our best. You see, I think 
we have got at real primitive decora- 
tion: let’s hope people will learn to 
distinguish it from the medieval in 
time.” 

They passed through the church- 
yard, and stopped a while at a tomb, 
broadly carved with a cross and crown 
of thorns budding into roses. The 
three turned to the east, and repeated 
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the creed, holding each other’s hands; 
and, as they left the ground, the four- 
o'clock bell began to tinkle for even- 
song. 

“T’m going to read prayers: my 
curates are both away. It is a short 
service ; and the Preses does not dine 
till seven. Cup of tea after in the 
study, May.” 

“Come, you do call me May again. 
You began with Miss Langdale.” _ 

“TI don’t want you to keep that 
name always, anyhow.” 

May blushed a little vermilion 
blush of her own, and asked after 
some verses which she had once 


heard of as containing a description 
of his church. 

“ Ah, it comes in apropos of some 
Bedouin graves in the Sinai desert: 
you shall see some day. But there 
are one or two old people to see be- 
fore prayers. Here’s Charles: there’s 


@ warm corner in the chancel for you 
both.” 

He looked with an anxious pleas- 
ure at the two noble figures and 
bright faces who stood by him as he 
read. They were near to each other, 
he thought hardly near enough; and 
he felt their happiness would be great 
part of his. 

They met again at a dinner such 
as the Preses of St. Vitus’s was wont 
to give his friends; that is to say, an 
extremely good one, with perfectly 
assorted guests, all glad to meet each 
other. His banquets were often 
rather noisy in consequence. People 
wanted to talk to each other, and did 
so, on this occasion, all at once. It 
was decided, among other agenda, 
that Charles, May, and Miss Crakan- 
thorpe (the Preses’ only daughter, 
and the delight of Heythrop, Bices- 
ter, South Oxfordshire, and Old 
Berks) should take Rip to Blenheim 
next day. “That will bring a great 
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field of the lads out,’ said the Preses. 
“You'll go and keep order, won’t 
you, Archivist? Cawthorn’s young 
and impetuous, and Ripantear is apt 
to be run away with, they say.” 

“Well, it’s generally in the right 
direction. I’ve only been told to hold 
hard once this season. My old horse 
has his motto, ‘Be with them he 
will;’ but the Archivist will show us 
all the way.” 

“ We'll see some of the fun, if there 
is any,” said a tall man stricken in 
years, whose singularly bright eyes and 
falcon face retained an indescribable 
look of youth, in spite of the deep 
ploughing of time, labor, and sorrow, 
reading of many books, and knowl- 
edge of many things, especially horses 
and manuscripts. “It’s rather a slow 
meet; but, if I go with you two ladies, 
I shall have something with me to 
show.” 

A slight and well-timed frost, next 
morning, made it possible to ride to 
cover without being prematurely in- 
crusted with the Oxford odlite clay. 
Two favored under-graduates some- 
how got admitted into the court-yard 
of the Preses’ lodgings, and had the 
privilege of seeing the Archivist toss 
May into her saddle, and hearing 
Mariquita’s soft neigh to her mistress, 
“just like a sister,” as Gertrude Crak- 
anthorpe said, giving him a small foot 
for the same purpose. Rip met them 
at the gate; Charles trotted up at the 
end of the Museum Road; and, if M. 
Taine had been present, he might 
have reconsidered his artistic regret 
that the Italian eavalcades of the 
Renaissance exist no more. Charles’s 
old pink was a study of gradated 
hues. Lord Wharfedale and young 
Devereux were clad in new scarlet, 
and other delights of fresh buckskins, 
gold chains, and the brightest possi- 
ble boots. Rip was all black, or the 
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darkest gray, scarcely relieved by his 
dark saddle and bridle, heavy snaffle 
and spurs; but the black glanced and 
shone like velvet all over. The Ar- 
chivist looked what he was, — scholar 
and horseman, a match for Symonds or 
Simonides; and every horse in the 
party was a picture. 

Gerty and May were in small, stiff 
pointed hats, how fastened on so tight, 
as they certainly were, the chronicler 
knows not. They had short black 
cock’s feathers, fresh faces, dark pu- 
- pils, versus blue, with the gallantest 
figures in the tightest of habits, — 
one with her purple hair in a twisted 
cable; the other with a round nugget 
of gold on the back of her neck; with 
all that’s best of dark and bright 
meeting in their aspect and their 
eyes. Could the Romance nations or 
the Renaissance period ever have 
turned out any thing to beat them! 
* The question was thoroughly gone 
into in a tobacco-parliament that 
‘ night, with Wharfedale’s and Deve- 
reux’s assistance; and Charles very 
skilfully closed a discussion, which 
certainly never would have ended 
otherwise, except with the summons 
to morning chapel. He said he could 
not imagine more beautiful people, 
in an abstract, general way, than 
English girls, or indeed men; but 
there was no. model but the Italian 
model, and they could not be got into 
pictures. The same cast of Italian 
face and form, Lombard or Etruscan, 
prevailed, as he said, all through the 
great pictures of the world; and they 
were too many and too great for mod- 
ern men and their subjects. While 
Titian and Tintoret remain, you 
must goafterthem. Rip stood out for 
Holbein’s Englishmen, and thought 
that Phebus, Strachan, and Tin- 
grind, working together, were strong 
enough to make the insular features 
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“rather typical or so;” and Charles 
admitted that mysterious expression 
as the party broke up. 

The morning’s pleasure at Blen- 
heim was memorable to the vicar 
above all others. He seldom saw fox- 
hounds, except in the course of the 
education of Master Walter Ripan- 
tear, who had made his first appear- 
ance by the cover side last season, at 
the age of thirteen. Somehow, peo- 
ple were not much scandalized. The 
father was unlike anybody else; the 
boy was a pretty boy; and the old 
Archivist’s example was a tower of 
strength. So the black horse appeared 
now and then, when hounds met with- 
in easy reach of Oxford; and the 
vicar sat on him now, with a grim 
smile on his brown face and in his 
hollow, eager eyes, thinking of a good 
gallop with May, his second remain- 
ing delight in this world, and disre- 
garding things in general. 

I know few fairer or more stately 
scenes, and none more accordant with 
English notions of Old England, right 
or wrong, than a meet of foxhounds 
in Blenheim Park. Quorn and 
Pytchley are perhaps of louder fame, 
and Bedale or Badsworth have tryst- 
ing-places more romantic, and dearer 
to the Northern heart; but, for all 
that, when the Heythrop’s gallant 
Master Goodall, and the lads in green, 
the brilliant, swift-looking pack, and 
the field of regular customers on 
flyers, trot up the long slope towards 
the palace, and turn off to seek their 
sport, the sight is pleasant to remem- 
ber, and hard to forget. The turf 
was blue-gray where the hoar-frost 
lingered, delicate yellow-green wher- 
ever it had been sunned or trodden. 
Cawthorn duly noted this opposition 
of color; and his business eye was 
quick to observe the clear red-orange 
of dead brackens, the broad purple 
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and green stems and shadows of the 
old oaks, the flash of scarlets “as 
they fled fast through sun and 
shade,” the seat and hands of horse- 
men, and the stride, form, and satin 
coat of many a well-bred horse and 
hound. Above, all was delicate blue, 
soft haze, and mottled cloud; and be- 
low, the British public, or a chosen 
portion of it, took its pleasure much 
less sadly than it is popularly sup- 
to do. 

As for the sport, they found a fox 
in one of the small southern covers, 
and galloped about the park after 
him pleasantly enough. The pre- 
destinarians, as Rip called the people 
on foot, of course headed him from 
the only point which promised a good 
tun; but the sagacious animal was 
willing to indulge his devoted fol- 
lowers, and proceeded without over- 
exertion to Bladon, making sufficient 
stay in the little copses on the way to 
let in the roadsters. The fences were 
large and ragged; but there were end- 
less hand-gates; and the vicar had to 
indulge the Black with two or three 
gratuitous jumps, in a manner not 
unamusing to the field, as the excited 
animal generally cleared about his own 
height, withont the least relation to 
the size of the obstacle, and once 
sent his master on to his neck. Rip 
promptly reinstated himself, however, 
and sailed on rejoicing. Then they 
got back into the park, did a good 
deal more galloping, and finally lost 
their fox, with a happy conscious- 
ness of having, in all vulpine proba- 
bility, afforded him much amusement, 
and not more than a fair amount of 
healthful exercise. 

“He'll live to run another day,” 
said the Archivist. “It’s a bore for 
a flying pack like this to get into a 
big park, with covers all round, and a 
cramped country. A huntsman can 
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see and hear hardly any thing, and 
has to ride like mad all over the place, 
without a chance of a straight burst. 
Halloo! what’s that row in front ?” 

“ Are you aware that the hounds 
have just run into a kangaroo, and 
eaten him?” asked a dry-polite man 
on his left, not moving a muscle at 
the roar which arose from his audi- 
ence. It was too true. One of the 
marsupial denizens of Blenheim Park 
had jumped up suddenly in the midst 


‘of the pack, and been incontinently 


pulled down; and now some of his 
disconsolate and diabolical-looking 
friends approached, hopping on their 
hind-legs and tails to shelter, and 
nearly stampeding all the horses, who 
had never seen such unearthly or 
pretty things before. The Black 
bolted under an oak; and Rip might 
have shared the fate of Absalom, if he 
hadn’t been bald. 

They turned home after one or two 
more rather perfunctory draws. There 
was a slight luncheon at Woodstock ; 
and then Charles put May up once 
more, and thought her very beautiful 
as she looked down on him; while 
Rip took the duty, as he clerically 
expressed it, of mounting Gertrude 
Crakanthorpe, or Gerty Crack, as her 
familiars called her, by no means be- 
hind her back. He was very fond of 
her. He liked all women who behaved 
not intolerably, or who were, or said 
they were, unhappy; but Gerty was a 
special pleasure to him, because ‘she 
threw a reflection of her own high 
spirits over his nervous melancholy ; 
was one of the best girls in or out 
of England, habitually, any thing or 
nothing, and always visited his old 
women. She now began at him the 
moment they were clear of the inn- 
door. 

“T was sorry to observe that you 
came on the Black Monk’s meck over 
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that wall,” she said. “Do you think 

it’s quite safe for a heavy, timid pa- 

rochial clergyman, getting on in years, 

to ride that sort of horse? The Pro- 

batognomon of St. Turl’s knows of 

a roarer that might do for you, he 
” 

“ He wants to have you all to him- 
self, I suppose. What a pity that 
such an important college-officer 
should be so given over to bachelor 
amusements, like horse-dealing, and 
that young ladies should talk about* 
roarers ! Evil communications, 
Gerty.” . 

“He won’t allow you can ride at 
all, you know. Can you tell me why 
gentlemen always abuse each other’s 
equitation ?” 

“T haven’t a notion; but I think it 
must be true, as we have both noticed 
it. I don’t think much of my own; 
but I do like riding, though I learnt it 
late, we were so poor when I was_a 
boy. I never felt like a workman till 
we came back from the East, twelve 
years ago. Four thousand miles on 
all sorts of ground and all sorts of 
nags and paces, is a long lesson.” 

“Well, he says you ride too short, 
and roll and wabble, and are quite 
loose in your seat: that comes of the 
Turkish saddle. If he hears of that 
performance just now, how he will go 
on about it!” 

“You'll defend me, I know: at 
least, you’re sure to give it him about 
something which will avenge me. 
But don’t underrate Arab riding till 
you’ve seen it, or mix it up with 
Turkish, though that is nearly as 
good.” 

“Why, they can’t ride to hounds.” 

“Nor we to sword or spear play.” 

“ And they’ve no real seat.” 

“Nor we any thing like hands.” 

“Now, Mr. Ripantear, I may snap 
at you, you know; but you mustn’t 
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snap at me. Tell me what you mean 
about Arab riding.” 

“Why, it’s so much more pliant 
and sympathetic, you see, than ours. 
The rider’s limbs, and the swing of 
his body, seem to guide the horse: 
they will turn quite short without a 
bit in their mouths. I’ve ridden all 
paces without one in Syria; and Pal- 
grave says the same of his Nejdees. 
I saw a capital expression once, that 
the Anazeh horse under the Anazeh 
was like the boxer’s legs under the 
boxer, moving with hini instinctively, 
with one will.” 

“T’m afraid the Monk won’t come 
to that just yet.” . 

“ No, right ahead is his little game ; 
and it is agreed we can dothat. But 
it was wonderful to see our old 
Sheik Salam press his nag with his 
bare calf, and use it like a spur. He 
could make a regular racing finish 
with his bare legs, as if he had been 
ever such a punisher.” 

“Isn’t it rather fine, galloping 
alone in the desert?” 

“T’d rather gallop with you in Port 
Meadow; but I liked the fast drome- 
dary’s trot for a few miles by myself: 
it looks and feels very odd and wild.” 

“What first-rate horses did you 
see?” 

“None, to look them over well, ex- 
cept a chestnut of the old Leopard’s, 
Abd-el-Azeen, at Jericho,—a big 
chestnut horse. They said he had no 
price: they value size so much when 
they can get it. He had good flat 
hocks, and quarters that reminded me 
of the pictures of the flying Dutch- 
man; but he could not have been a 
real Nejdee. They kept him rather 
low in flesh, and he was so very quiet 
in the midst of lots of screaming wo- 
men and children, camels and camp- 
fires, and all that sort of picturesque 
bustle, which you wouldn’t exactly 
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stand, old boy, would you?” he said 
to the Monk, who neighed and 
plunged as if he was only meditating 
aday’s work some time. “There was 
a better horse at Damascus, that be- 


longed to Sheik Mijnel of the Anazeh;' 


but he hadatemper: at least, he wasn’t 
safe at his pickets,” &c. In short, 
Gerty and her reverend admirer were 
now fairly launched into a talk about 
horses; and, as conversations of that 
kind seldom or never come to an end 
by themselves, we have no course 
open to us except closing this chapter 
by the strong hand. 

[Nore II. sy Cuartey.— As a 
study of color, a hunting-field, or park, 
or pasture-ground, might be made a 
valuable and beautiful subject, I 
think. Wood complicates the thing 
greatly ; and ploughed land and cut 
hedges are no pleasanter to the paint- 
er than to the hunter. The figures 


must never be brought too near, how- 


ever. Modern boots and saddlery are 
utterly intractable in a picture; and 
they are more hopelessly vulgarized 
because all pictures of the chase, as we 
have it, seem to be done from a tailor- 
ing, or bootmaking, or betting, or 
horse-dealing point of view. Still, if 
you don’t want to bring in staring 
portraits, and will treat the subject as 
artist’s work, it may be an artistic 
subject. Thus, in the scene above- 
mentioned, as I see my supposed pic- 
ture of it, the sky and distance would 
be painted in the faintest grays, more 
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or less blue, but allowing no actual 
blue, even in the sky, or, indeed, any 
pure white. There should be a fore- 
ground of broad, sloping, or conver- 
ging sweeps of green-gray and white 
grass (frosted) opposed to yellow- 
green grass (sunned or trodden). 
This should be contrasted or enriched 
passim with the red of fallen leaves 
and dead fern, and the frosty parts 
made very blue in their shadows. 
There might be two or three hounds 
in foreground, a gray or white horse 
at some distance, a chestnut, and 
perhaps a black, leading into middle 
distance, where pinks should be dis- 
tributed as flashes of scarlet, perhaps 
opposed by gorse or some deeper green, 
very sparingly, I think. The color 
ideal of the whole is simply autumnal 
tints enhanced by scarlet coats, and 
deep or bright colors in horse and 
hound, without enough individuality 
to call the eye away from the whole 
scene in its unity. The Heythrop- 
green velvet * is an important addition 
in color, though difficult to bring in; 
but I remember Jem Hills’s white 
hair when he wore it under his black 
cap, and surrounding his gallant old 
face in a way which made him, I think, 
a rather grand foreground-figure on a 
white horse he rode. He is commem- 
orated thus in Billy Spring’s cele- 
brated “Pictures from Oxford: a 
Gallop from Bradwell Grove.” } 

* The huntsmen and whippers-in of this dis- 


nguished pack always wear coats of rich green 
velvet of come special manufacture. 
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GOVERNMENT BY PARTIES. 


BY REV. LEONARD BACON, D.D. 


Wuat is the government under 
which we are living here in the 
United States, at the end of the first 
‘century since the Declaration of 
Independence? Is it really, accord- 
ing to Abraham Lincoln’s memorable 
phrase, “ A government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people ”? 
Doubtless it is a government of the 
people ; for, in some sort, the people 
are governed: but by whom are they 
governed? There is little need of 
saying that we, being “free and in- 
dependent citizens of this glorious 
Union,” are not governed by a king, 
nor by a hereditary nobility, nor by 
a consecrated priesthood, nor by an 
army. Does it follow, that, therefort, 
this is a government of the people, 
by the people? Not infallibly; for 
if we, instead of resting in the theo- 
ry, look fairly at the facts, we see that 
the actual government, both in the 
several States and in the United 
States, is government by parties. Our 
theory has been, that government 
here is by the people; but the facts 
as they now are put the beautiful 
theory to shame. : 

But accepting those facts, and ac- 
knowledging that government by 
political parties is not government by 
the people, may not such a govern- 
ment be, nevertheless, a government 
for the people? For example, is it 
not possible that men who have been 
invested with power as representatives 
of a party may use that power as 
trustees, not simply for their party, 
but forthe Commonwealth? I admit 
the possibility, just as it is possible 
that government by a monarch, or by 


an order of hereditary nobles, or by 
a self-perpetuating hierarchy, or even 
by an army, may, in some contingen- 
cy, be a government for the people. 
The abstract question, however, about 
what may be, is much less important 
than the. question—the nearer and 
more palpable question — about what 
as. I apprehend that “we, the peo- 
ple of the United States,” have a 
deeper and more urgent interest in 
the question whether the actual gov- 
ernment, in this year of Indepen- 
dence the ninety-ninth, is truly and 
honestly government for the people, 
than we can have in the speculative 
question whether there might be at 
the head of affairs, in a State or in 
the nation, some political party honest 
and patriotic enough, and at the same 
time wise enough, to govern for the 
people, instead of governing for itself. 

Let us deal not with possibilities, 
but with facts. A party is called 
into existence by some great public 
exigency, some uprising of the people 
to reform abuses that have become, 
in their estimation, no longer tolera- 
ble. That I may make my meaning 
clear, I will refer to the origin and 
history of the party which now gov- 
erns the United States. When and 
how did that party begin to be? A 
question had arisen which took pre- 
cedence of all other questions, and 
would not be evaded. It was the 
question whether negro slavery should 
be extended by the authority of the 
United States, and sustained by their 
power, through all the national Terri- 
tories. Before that question, the old 
Whig party perished, and had no 
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longer even a name to live; while 
the old Democratic or Jackson party, 
being in power, and holding the pat- 
ronage of the government, retained 
its organization, and made up, in 
part, for the loss of many patriotic 
and liberty-loving men by recruits 
from among its former adversaries. 
That question called a new party 
‘into existence. The Republican 
party, as it began to be, consisted of 
the masses of the people in the free- 
labor States, roused to forbid by their 
votes the nationalization of slavery. 
Thus Abraham Lincoln was made 
President ; and thereupon the slavery- 
extensionists began a war for the 
destruction of the Union. In defence 
of our imperilled nationality, thou- 
sands more of the Democratic party 
rallied, fora time at least, to aid what 
was simply the national party with 
their arms and with their votes. As 
the Republican party had been called 
_ into existence for the one purpose of 
prohibiting effectually the extension 
of slavery under the authority of the 
Union, so it was continued in exist- 
ence for the one purpose of defending 
the Union against enemies in arms. 
The Union was defended, secession 
was conquered; but there remained 
the more difficult and-perilous work 
of reconstruction,—a work which 
must be done carefully and thoroughly, 
or all would be lost. Till the States 
wrested from the Union by war, and 
recovered by war, had been re-organ- 
ized, and brought into normal rela- 
tions to the Union, and till that 
incidental result of the war—the 
emancipation of the slaves by a 
military proclamation — had been se- 
eured by incorporating the abolition 
of slavery into the national Constitu- 
tion, the Republican party continued 
to exist for the one purpose of com- 
pleting the work of reconstruction. 
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What does it exist fornow? What 
is it doing, or expecting to do? It 
is governing, we know, and is expect- 
ing still to govern. But how does it 
govern? and to what end? It keeps 
the Democratic party under, and 
distributes all offices among its own 
retainers. What else is it doing 
which the other party might not do 
as well? Certain great questions are 
impending over the country, some 
nearer, some more distant. Does the 
Republican party, does the Democrat- 
ic, as a national party, propose to 
meet and solve those questions? 
Dares either party commit itself in 
regard to any one of them? 

Most imminent of all those ques- 
tions, and most momentous in every 
relation, is the question of the irre- 
deemable ‘promises, which, in the 
stress of our great agony for nation- 
al existence, were forced into circula- 
tion as a substitute for money. The 
question, What shall be done with 
that portion of the national debt 
which is represented by these faithless 
promises to pay, is a question which 
involves the honor of the government ; 
for every one of these treasury-notes, 
if it is any thing else than a lie, is a 
profession of present inability to meet 
the obligation, and a request for an 
indefinite extension. It is a question 
of common honesty between the gov- 
ernment which promised to pay, and 
every citizen who holds one of the 
paper promises. It is a question of 
national economy; for every intelli- 
gent banker or merchant knows, and 
can instruct his representative in 
Congress, or the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that there is no portion of 
the national debt on which the people 
are paying so high a rate of interest 
as on that portion which the law com- 
pels them to use instead of money, 
and which has therefore driven all 
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real money out of circulation. It is 
a question of national policy; for the 
currency which measures value, and 
is the medium of exchanges, affects 
all our commerce, abroad or at home, 
and all the productiveness of honest 
industry. An inflated and irredeema- 
ble currency of paper facilitates and 
stimulates all sorts of gambling spec- 
ulations, as well as unlimited extrava- 
gance of public and private expendi- 
ture; and every new inflation sets us 
forward another stage on the road to 
repudiation and complete bankruptcy. 
On this question, momentous as it is, 
and urgent as it is, the Republican 
party to-day (to say nothing of the 
Democratic) is as imbecile and help- 
less as the Whig party was on the ques- 
tion of slavery in the days of “poor 
Pierce;” when Douglas, believing 
that not God, but Satan, rules this 
world, brought into the Senate his 
bid for the presidency. If, then, the 
party dares not grapple with what 
every intelligent man knows to be 
the most important question of the 
time, if the Republican members of 
Congress dare not even hold a caucus 
on that question, for what does the 
party exist, now that its work of re- 
construction is ended? What is the 
use of it? 

We all know what is the use of it. 
The United States, we are told, must 
be governed by one party or another, 
and the Republican party is better 
than the Democratic. We must vote 
just as the convention of the party 
now in power may direct, or Bu- 
chanan and Floyd, and the rest of 
them, will come back; and we shall 
be where we were before Lincoln’s 
election. Just this is what the party 
is good for. It exists to govern; for 
the people must be governed by a 
party. But how, and with what aim, 
does it manage the government? 
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Does it govern for the people, or for 
itself? My observation teaches me 
that politicians are not statesmen; 
that, the more expert a man has 
become in the trade which we call 
politics, the less capable is he of 
statesman-like views and motives; 
and that whatever party has outlived 
the question and the exigency which 
called it into being is in danger of 
regarding itself not simply as a 
means to an end, but rather as exist- 
ing for itself. I will not venture to 
say that this Republican party has 
passed into that stage of existence, — 
the stage of decadence and corrup- 
tion; but what is it doing, what 
does it propose to do, with questions, 
now imminent and urgent, which de- 
mand the wisdom of patriotic states- 
manship, and will become more difficult 
and more perilous, the longer they are 
put off by the evasions and blunders 
of political partisanship? I can see 
what the party is doing, or trying to 
do, for itself; but what is it doing for 
any thing beyond itself? It exists 
to manage elections, and control ap- 
pointments; to take care that men 
faithful to the party are chosen into 
the national Senate and House of 
Representatives; to determine who 
shall be the next president, and who 
shall be heads of departments, and 
who shall be foreign ministers and 
consuls; to run the machinery of 
the conventions that determine whom 
the people shall be allowed to vote 
for. It exists to win the victory,-and 
to divide the spoils. Some of its old 
triends are beginning to inquire 
whether it exists for any thing else. 
The machinery is marvellous by 
which a great political party operates; 
or perhaps I should say, is operated. 
Seen from without, it seems to move 
by the mere spontaneity of the mass- 
es, who are supposed to be (and in 
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one sense are) the party; but, when 
we look more carefully, we begin to 
, see that the revolving of the outside 
wheels is not the moving power, but 
is the effect of a power out of sight. 
There are wheels behind wheels, and 
wheels within wheels; and after 
careful study you may find, behind 
the great buzzing wheel of a State 
convention, and the less resounding 
wheels of district or county conven- 
tions, and the little wheels of prima- 
ry meetings for the appointment of 
delegates, a modest and silent power 
which does not make itself conspicu- 
ous, but nevertheless originates the 
movement, and determines its direc- 
tion. You may think that the con- 
trolling power, the primum mobile of 
the whole system, is the self-denying 
State Committee; but probably it is a 
less conspicuous and less responsible 
clique, a few gentlemen more or less 
worthy to be so called, who, without 
any visible organization, and without 
records or accounts, are quite “inside 
of politics,” and manage every thing, 
—a “junto,” a “regency,” or a 
“ring,”’ who know how to “fix 
things,” and are rarely deceived as to 
what can or can not be done, and who, 
having agreed among themselves, set 
the machinery at work, and bring out 
the predetermined result. Such is 
party government, —a government 
not by the people, nor for the people. 

A machine so great and complicat- 
ed requires, of course, the most care- 
ful attention and a generous use of 
lubricating oil; and, in order to this, 
the managers must have a host of servi- 
tors, many of whom may be quite igno- 
rant of how they are set at work. The 
press, especially the party organs, must 
be seen to; primary meetings must be 
judiciously manipulated ; local poli- 
ticians in wards and villages must be 
instructed and inspired. If any axle 
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is not duly greased, it will grow hot 
with the friction, and there may be a 
dangerous combustion. The manage- 
ment of a great railway is not more 
arduous than the management of a 
great party, and it is even more liable 
to accidents which could not have 
been prevented. There may be some 
sudden development which defeats all 
calculations. The people, after voting 
“the regular ticket” through many 
years, with heroic unscrupulousness, 
whatever names were on it, may take 
it into their heads to vote some other 
way; and then where arewe? “ Par- 
ty discipline ” may be terrible to the 
office-seeker; but the mere voter can 
afford to laugh at it. 

In the time of John Winthrop and 
John Haynes, and for a good while 
afterwards, the voting people of New 
England freely elected their own 
governors. Perhaps there are some 
who think that the choice of a gov- 
ernor, even now, is a free expression 
of the popular will. What simplicity ! 
Do they not know that the first step 
towards making a man governor is to 
get him nominated by the State con- 
vention of the party which rules the 
State? In one State, the two parties 
may be so nearly equal, that neither 
of them dares to nominate a man 
obnoxious to any respectable portion 
of the people; and to that extent 
there is a check upen the power of 
party managers. In another State, 
one party may have been long pre- 
dominant by triumphant majorities, 
so that whomsoever it may nominate 
through its State convention, he will 
be governor. The conflict there is 
not between the two parties, which 
of the two candidates'shall be elected : 
it is within the ruling party, which 
of several competitors shall be nomi- 
nated. Electioneering there precedes 
nomination, and terminates in it; 
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and if an ambitious man has resolved 
to make himself governor in order to 
his making himself president, he 
knows how to do it. He knows that 
if, by any combination of cunning and 
audacity, he can get possession of 
the party machinery ; if by the pat- 
ronage of custom-houses and post- 
offices, and by skill in arranging and 
controlling the primary meetings, he 
can pack the convention with his men, 
—the prize is his. In other words, he 
knows that where he has his citizen- 
ship, there is not really “a government 
of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple,” but, instead of it, a government 
of the people by a party, for a party. 


[The gen 
number, Theodore Bacon, 
vants or Masters ?”’ in OLD AND 
tion. — Editors Oup anD NEw.] 
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It has been said of the government 
of Russia, that it is “a despotism 
tempered by assassination.” Every . 
absolute despotism, whether by a mon- 
arch or by an aristocracy, has its 
limit, and must beware of the line 
beyond which it will encounter insur- 
rection and the destruction of its 
power. So it is with that system of 
government by parties, which, in this 
country, has so extensively usurped 
the place of government by the peo- 
ple. Happily for us, the people, 
whenever they may resolve to put 
down the usurpation, can put it 
down without an insurrection in 
arins. 


eral theme of the preceding article will be further discussed in a future 
., the author of the paper entitled ‘“‘ Railroads, Ser- 
Ew for February, 1873, which attracted much atten- 
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WIDE-EYED, my darling, marvel not, 
With all the thoughtless throng, 

That love at morn, at noon, at eve, 
Is still the poet’s song. 

Oh! marvel not at love’s rich wine 
From song’s fair chalice spilled ; 

For the poet’s heart is filled with love, 
As a rose with color is filled. 


The birds will sing most sweet in spring, 
Heart-stirred with love’s unrest : 

They hail new seasons in the south ; 
The poet, in his breast : 

Then marvel not the myrtle-wreath 
Should still the lyre entwine ;" 

For the poet’s heart o’erbrims with love, 
As a crystal cup with wine. 


He pours that generous sweetness forth, 
Though guerdon be denied, 

Like mountain streams with prophecies 
Of harvest in their tide: 
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Then marvel not if love and song 

As soul and form unite; 
For the poet’s heart is filled with love, 
- As a throbbing star with light. 


He knows his simple soul and free 
The worldling’s sneer may move ; 

But the one true wisdom God hath sent 
To save the world is love. 

When Fear and Force the throne forsake, 
When Hate and Falsehood fall, 

The perfect men of the grand To-Come, — 
They will be poets all. 


Kate CARLis1z. 
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BY REV. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D. 


Ir, somewhere among the com- 
munities of Christendom, there is a 
sovereign prescription for securing 
“salvation,” the Roman Catholic 
Church has obvious advantages over 
its competing claimants for possession 
of the secret. Regarded merely as 
an agent for the transmission of an 
historical treasure, she has, at least, a 
ready answer for all her Western ri- 
vals, and a prima facie case of her own. 
They have, to all appearance, quite a 
recent genesis, their whole tradition 
and literature lying within the last 
three centuries and a half; and, in 
order to make good their title-deed as 
servitors of Christ, they must carry 
it over a period four times as long, 
during which it was lost, and identify 
it at the other end with the original 
instrument of bequest. Her plea, on 
the other hand, is, that she has been 
there all through ; that there has been 
no suspension of her life, no break in 
her history, no term of silence in her 


teaching; that, having been always 
in possession, she is the vehicle of 
every claim, and must be presumed, 
till conclusive evidence of forfeiture 
is produced, to be the rightful holder 
of what has rested in her custody. 
If you would trace a divine legacy 
from the age of the Cesars, would 
you set out to meet it on the Protest- 
ant tracks, which soon lose them- 
selves in the forests of Germany, or 
the Alps of Switzerland, or on the 
great Roman road of history, which 
runs through all the centuries, and 
sets you down in Greece or Asia 
Minor, at the very doors of the 
churches to which apostles wrote? 
But it is not only to its superiority 
as the human carrier of a divine tra- 
dition, that Catholicism successfully 
appeals. It is not content to hide 
away its signs and wonders in the 
past, and merely tell them to the 
present, but will take you to see them 
now and here. It speaks to you, not 
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as the repeater of an old message, but 


Transubstantiation. Does he show 


as the bearer of a living inspiration;, that there are missing links in the 


not as the archxological rebuilder of 
a vanished sacred scene, but as an 
apostolic age prolonged with unabated 
powers. It tells you, indeed, whence 
it comes ; but, for evidence even of 
this, it chiefly asks you to look at 
what i¢ is, and undertakes to show 
you, as you pass through its interior, 
all the divine marks, be they miracu- 
lous gifts or heavenly graces, by which 
the primitive Church was distinguished 
from the unconsecrated world. This 
quiet confidence in its own divine 
commission and interior sanctity sim- 
plifies the problem which it presents 
to inquirers, and, dispensing with the 
precarious pleas of learning, carries 
it into the court of sentiment and 
conscience, addressing to each candi- 
date for discipleship, only such pre- 
liminaries as Peter or Philip might 
have addressed to their converts, — 
as if there had been no history be- 
tween. No Protestant can assume 
this position; yet he can hardly 
assail the Roman Catholic without re- 
sorting to weapons of argument which 
may wound himself. Does he slight 
and deny the supernatural pretensions 
of to-day, — the visions, the healings, 
the saintly gifts of insight and guid- 
ance more than human? It is dif- 
ficult to do so extept on grounds more 
or less applicable to the primitive re- 
ports of like phenomena in the first 
age. Does he insist on the evident 
growth, age after age, of Catholic 
dogma, as evidence of human corrup- 
tion tainting the divine inheritance 
of truth? The rule tells with equal 
force against the scheme of belief re- 
tained by the churches of the Refor- 
mation: there is a history, not less 
explicit and prolonged, of the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the Atonement, 
than of the belief in Purgatory and 


chain of church tradition, especially 
at its upper end, where verification 
ceases to be possible? He destroys 
his own credentials along with his 
opponents’; for his criticism touches 
the very sources of Christian history. 

The answer of the Catholic Church 
to the question, “Where is the 
holy ground of the world? Where 
is the real presence of the living 
God?” —“ Here, within my precincts, 
here alone,” — has at least the merit 
of simplicity, and is easier to test 
than the Protestant reply, which 
points to a field of divine revelation, 
discoverable only by the telescope, 
half-way towards the horizon of his- 
tory. It has no absolute need to 
make its title good by links of testi- 
mony running back to far-off sources 
of prerogative ; no age of miracles to 
reach and historically prove, as a 
condition of its rights to-day. It car- 
ries its supernatural character within 
it; it has brought its authority down 
with it-through time; it is the living 
organism of the Holy Spirit, the 
Pentecostal dispensation among us 
still; and, if you ask about its evi- 
dence, it offers the spectacle of itself. 
Though it is the oldest of churches, 
it asks recognition by credentials of 
the passing hour. Though it alone 
has lived through all Christian his- 
tory, it least affects an antiquarian 
pomp, knowing no difference between 
what has been and what is, and in 
its retreat from the movement of the 
world being hardly conscious of the 
lapse of time. Itself the sacred en- 
closure of whatever is divine and super- 
natural on earth, it has no problems 
to solve, no legitimacy to make out, no 
doctrine to prove, but simply to live 
on, and witness of the grace it bears. 

To the Protestant, on the other 
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hand, there is no spot railed off from 
modern life as absolutely sacred, no 
continuous vehicle of inspiration, no 
personal or corporate authority for 
the supernatural guidance of man- 
kind. To him, revelation is an in- 
heritance. During one privileged 
generation it flowed from living lips; 
but afterwards, passing into a mere 
record that could never grow, it be- 
came more and more deeply buried 
amid the natural products of histori- 
cal experience. Thus, for him, the 
divine and human are everywhere 
mixed, and need the application of 
thought and conscience to sever them. 
He finds himself, with his religion, in 
the eddying currents of the recent ages, 
and feels their conflicting forces meet- 
ing in his mind. Hehas been borne 
along by them to points so little sus- 
pected, that he looks round to discover 
where he is, and, according to his 
mood, is sometimes enamoured, some- 
times frightened, by the aspect of a 
position so new. How does he stand 
with regard to the old land-marks? 
or, if they are gone out of sight, can 
he still find his way? Is he to seek 
guidance by going to the standards 
half effaced,or by looking round for 
himself upon the present, and choos- 
ing the path of clearest promise? 
No one who measures the changes of 
the world can be surprised at this 
perplexity. The faith of Christen- 
dom, essentially historical, has inher- 
ited its clearest memories from its 
primitive times, and turned towards 
them a gaze of regretful homage; 
but thrown into the contests of the 
passing hour, and co-existing since 
the Reformation, with an unexampled 
progress of discovery, it could not re- 
main purely retrospective, the passive 
trustee of departed sanctities. It was 
impelled to learn the language of a 
new time, and show its unexhausted 
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fitness for the human soul, if it would 
vindicate its place in a universe so 
changed. This self-adaptation to the 
wants of a later culture created the 
whole religious literature, and much 
of the speculative philosophy, of mod- 
ern Europe. Natural science, crowned 
with dazzling triumphs, affected every 
department of thought with admira- 
tion of her precise method, and her 
favorite evidence of sense; and reli- 
gion became fascinated, and under- 
took to shape itself into logical and 
objective form. The increase of 
social liberty gave a wider. scope to 
every man’s free will, and a deeper 
experience of responsibility; and no 
appeal on behalf of religion became 
so effective as that which spoke of its 
adaptation to the wants of tempted 
and aspiring men. In thus availing 
itself of modern auxiliaries, Chris- 
tianity receded from the high ground 
of ancient authority, and descended 
into the field of intellectual conflict. 
Rationalistic tests were applied to its 
whole structure and contents. Be- 
lievers being encouraged to pass judg- 
ment on their beliefs, doubters could 
be denied the privilege no longer: 
hence the two contrasted tendencies 
observable in the religious feeling of 
our day, in answer to the question, 
“Forwards, or backwards?” All 
churches that by the toil of venerable 
men have got together a body of 
established doctrine show symptoms 
of apprehension; all of them refus- 
ing to advance; some insisting on 
the one impossible attitude of stand- 
ing still; and others, like men weak- 
ened by the fear of death, terrified 
into open repentance, and vowing, if 
they may only be spared, to retrace 
their steps, and yield to the tempta- 
tion of thought no more.- These last 
plainly disown the Reformation ; 


would put back the clock to the night 
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of Luther’s birth, and reconvert the 
Bible into a sacerdotal trust, think- 
ing it easier to root out the whole 
produce of that great era than to 
leave it growing, yet prevent its 
spreading. In its feebler forms, the 
same re-action, without the support of 
any consistent theory, simply appeals 
to taste, and avails itself of the re- 
sources of ecclesiastical. symbolism. 
Men who cannot find sufficient assur- 
ance to play the priest, or forget 
themselves enough to cast out Satan, 
can sigh over “neology,” warn off 
human reason from the sanctuary as 
if it was some destructive maniac, and 
invoke historical veneration to seize 
and manacle the fiend. It is the 
dream of these archeological Chris- 
tians to restore some golden period 
of the Church, and, by reproducing 
the forms, to tempt back the thought 
and characteristics of “the good old 
times;” and doctrines and practices 
are judged, not by their truth and 
worth to the living, but by the stand- 
ard perceptions of dead men, centu- 
ries out of reach. The present is 
looked upon as degenerate and pro- 
fane; and, to correct its tendencies, 
old literature is republished, early art 
revived, and traditional models of 
life are re-animated, as if the stone 
figures upon the tombs opened their 
folded hands, rose up, and walked. 
Whatever is beautiful, magnificent, 
and tender in the worship, the ar- 
chitecture, the sacred biography, of 
the mediswval church, whatever was 
benign and picturesque in the sway 
of a mild priesthood controlling a 
barbarous nobility, whatever is capti- 
vating in the idea of a peasantry 
surrendered to the guidance of a 
beneficent and cultivated clergy, is 
brought so persuasively to view, that 
we feel as if, in passing from our fore- 
fathers’ time into our own, we stepped 


from the cool silence of a cathedral 
to the hot chaffering of the street, 
In short, every thing is done to incline 
us to trust in the past, and distrust 
the present. And thus has been pro- 
voked into activity the opposite dis- 
position, to repudiate as obsolete our 
spiritual heritage from the past; to 
begin afresh, and live to-day as if it 
were alone in time; to breathe the 
morning air as if it were new-born, 
instead of sweeping down the Aipine 
valleys, and across the purifying seas, 
of another zone. We are asked to 
set aside the divinest influences trans- 
mitted to us by history, as imperti- 
nent obtrusions between the soul and 
God, and retire wholly to the oracle 
within, for private audience with God. 
Both these tendencies, as often hap- 
pens with extremes, are, I should say, 
right in their love, wrong in their 
hate ; their negative spirit, false ; their 
affirmative, true. The historic God 
and the living God are alike realities, 
the same eternal, there and here; and 
only when his recognition in one 
aspect is interpreted into denial of 
the other, does his oracle become 
apocryphal, and his worship an idola- 
try. This artificial contrariety, how- 
ever, has been established by the 
narrowness ‘of men; and imposes on 
us the inquiry, whether, in the drama 
of the past, we meet with any epi- 
sode purely divine, and step upon ab- 
solutely consecrated ground; whether 
especially the apostolic age, with its 
productions, really merits the pedes- 
tal of exceptional infallibility, whence 
it is made to pour rebuke on the pro- 
fane tendencies of modern life. 
According to the Protestant’s the- 
ory, divine revelation is permanent 
only in its effects. In itself it is a 
past transaction, supernaturally inter- 
polated in the history of mankind, 
and completed in the first century of 
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our era. From that era, the source 
' for him of all divine authority, he is 
now separated by threescore genera- 
tions; and whatever is true in heav- 
enly things, whatever is holy, must 
cross that interval ere its tones can 
reach him. For his knowledge of it, 
he is dependent on its records, created 
by the first actors or observers on 
that sacred stage, and handed down 
by successive witnesses of their iden- 
tity; and it is only as native to that 
age, and stereotyping its inspired 
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but of their whole course of religious 
thought and teaching. And so is 
forged a three-linked argument which 
joins divine and human things: if 
the facts are real, the doctrines are 
certain; if the books are authentic, 
the facts are real; that the books are 
authentic, adequate testimony proves. 

There may, perhaps, be logical 
devotees, whose enthusiasm loves to 
reach their God by long and painful 
pilgrimages of thought ; but it would 
not be a happy thing for natures of 


voice, that the Christian Scripturesg more direct and impatient affection 


speak to him as “the word of God.” 
Could he suppose them to have been 
born outside that circle of special rev- 
elation in place or time, to be the pro- 
duction only of impersonal rumor, or 
a secondary age, his reliance on them 
would be gone; and they would de- 
scend from their consecrated height 
to mingle with the mass of human 
literature. His first essential, there- 
fore, is to trace them clearly home to 
that exceptional period, and to the 
body of first disciples within it. If 
this be once secured, all else appears 
to him readily to follow. Does the 
New Testament which we read to- 
day really come from the group of 
apostolic men who turned the death 
of Christ into the birth of Christen- 
dom? Then is it a faithful record ; 
for its authors have every title to be 
believed, which ample opportunity 
and disinterested sacrifice can win. 
But further: if it is faithful in its 
account of facts, it is authoritative in 
its statement of doctrines; for among 
the facts are various miracles, im- 
parting a superhuman character to 
the chief figure of the story, and spe- 
cially a direct descent of inspiration 
on his first missionaries, which made 
them vehicles of a testimony higher 
than their own, and which guarantees 
the truth, not of their narrative alone, 


to be left thus dependent for knowl- 
edge of divine things on literary, 
antiquarian, philological evidence, 
judicially balanced, analogous to 
that which scholars cite in discuss- 
ing the Homeric poems, or the Letters 
of Phalaris. We are not permitted, 
it would seem, to take’our sacred lite- 
rature as it is, to let what is divine 
in it find us out, while the rest says 
nothing to us, and lies dead: all such 
selection by internal affinity is de- 
nied us as a self-willed unbelief, a 
subjection, not of ourselves to Scrip- 
ture, but of Scripture to ourselves. 
We are required to accept the whole 
on the external warrant of its divine 
authority, which equally applies to it 
all; to believe whatever is affirmed 
in the New Testament, and practise 
whatever is enjoined. In escaping 
by this path from the Catholic Church, 
we-are merely handed over from an 
ever living dictator and judge to an 
ancient legislation, still with the 
same idea of somewhere disengaging 
ourselves from human admixtures, 
and finding some reserved seat of the 
purely and absolutely divine. 

Neatly as the Protestant argument 
is compacted, it will not bear the 
strain which is put upon it. Each of 
its links is in fact unsound. And, 
even though no flaw were visible in 
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them, still the conclusion is demon- 
strably false. 

. How far have we, in the Christian 
Scriptures, the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses to the events and teachings 
which they relate? , 

If direct and rigorous proof were 
required, it would be impossible even 
to trace a book on our shelves to-day 
to.the hand of a specified man in an- 
cient Athens or Rome or Jerusalem. 
Even productions prepared for imme- 
diate public recital by their authors, 


tory, or from. its contents, at vari- 
ance with its pretensions. In the 
vast majority of instances we proceed 
wholly on this presumption, and un- 
hesitatingly repeat in our libraries 
the labels which have come down to 
us unchallenged; and, however puz- 
zled we might be to prove our accu- 
racy in any particular case, e.g., to 
establish off-hand the literary rights 
of Erasmus or Montaigne, our gener- 
al habit is undoubtedly justified by a 
prevailing experience, which it .sums 


like the Histories of Herodotus, the eup and applies. Yet an indolent con- 


Odes of Pindar, the Orations of Ci- 
cero, speak to us out of darkness and 
silence; and the multitudes that 
heard them at the games, or in the 
forum, have vanished without a ves- 
tige left; and there is no voice among 
them all to vouch for the identity. 
Still less can we expect that writings 
published only by the copyist should 
be attended from the first by their 
own credentials; with the Dialogues 
of Plato, the Treatises of Aristotle, the 
Annals of Tacitus, we look for the 
signature of no witnesses, the seal of 
no notary. Far less than this suffices, 
in all ordinary cases, to make us as 
sure of our author as if we bought the 
book from his own advertisement. 
If it is mentioned and cited as his, 
while he still lives to own or to dis- 
claim it; if its influence is visible in 
the immediately succeeding literature, 
like that of Lucretius or Catullus and 
Virgil, though without notice of his 
name; if, from his own time onwards, 
it passes for his without question in 
the presence of a critical age, — we 
accept the confidence of others as a 
ground for our own. The presump- 
tion is in favor of a book being in its 
authorship what it professes to be; 
and whoever would deprive it of the 
benefit of this rule must produce 
some counter-evidence, from its his- 


fidence in such a rule may leave 
openings for mischievous and long- 
enduring mistakes, not only in ages 
when printing was unknown, and 
men of letters were few, but in the 
full daylight of modern intellectual 
intercourse. 

A curious example of this is fur- 
nished in comection with Lord 
Bacon’s name. In 1648, — thirteen 
years after his death,— appeared a 
volume of “ Remains of Francis, Lord 
Verulam, some time Lord Chancel- 
lor of England,” including, among 
essays and. letters previously unpub- 
lished, a tract entitled “The Char- 
acter of a Christian, set forth in 
Paradoxes and seeming Contradic- 
tions.” In 1730, Archbishop San- 
croft revised this essay for Blackburn’s 
edition of Bacon’s collected works; and 
it has ever since kept its place among 
his writings, though not without hesita- 
tion on the part of some of his editors, 
— Montagu, Bouillet, and Spedding. 
Except in the last instance, the doubt 
was not any divination of literary 
criticism, but arose from arbitrary 
preconceptions of Bacon’s theological 
position. The piece opens thus: “A 


‘Christian is one who believes things 


which his reason cannot comprehend, 
who hopes for that which neither he 
nor any man alive ever saw, who 
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labors for that which he knows he can 
never attain ; yet in the issue his be- 
lief appears not to have been false, his 
hopes make him not ashamed, his la- 
bor is not in vain. He believes three 
to be one, and one to be three; a 
Father not to be elder than his Son, 
and the Son to be equal with his 
Father; and One proceeding from 
both to be fully equal to both.” To 
the eighteenth century imagination it 
was inconceivable that startling con- 
tradictions like these could be the 
grave expression of sincere religious 
faith; and it is no wonder that 
Bayle, Cabanis, and others of the 
French philosophers, as well as the 
Romanist, Joseph de Maistre,’ should 
appeal to them as an evidence that 
Bacon was an Atheist, veiling his 
contempt for “believing Christians ” 
under a colorable exposition of their 
creed. With less excuse have writers 
of our own time reproduced the same 
construction; Heinrich Ritter treat- 
ing the essay (which he pronounces 
authentic) as the “effusion of a 
scepticism afterwards suppressed,” ? 
and Mr. Atkinson seeing only irony 
in “the ridiculous light in which he 
has placed Christian dogma in his 
paradoxes,” and adding, that “it 
seems equally vain to argue that they 
were not his writings, or done only 
as an exercise of his wit.® 

The allusion in this last clause is 
to Dr. Parr’s judgment, that “ these 
fragments were written by Bacon, 
and intended only as a trial of his 
skill in putting together propositions 
which appear irreconcilable.” * Here, 
then, we find a book passing current 


1 In his Examen de la Philosophie de Bacon, 2 
vols. Paris: 1836. (Posthumous.) 

2 Geschichte der Philosophie, b. x., p. 318, 1851. 

8 Letters on Man’s Nature and Development, p. 
174. 

* Basil Montagu’s Bacon, vol. vii. p. xxvi- 
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through two hundred and twenty 
years of the most recent history, 
under the name of a renowned philos- 
opher, popularly read, criticised by 
literary men, argued on by metaphy- 
sicians and -the chiefs of science 
throughout Europe, and regularly ad- 
mitted as an important datum in the 
history of opinion; yet, all the while, 
this essay, which is not Bacon’s at 
all, existed in numerous printed edi- 
tions, with the name of the real 
author, Herbert Palmer, B.D., Mas- 
ter of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and a parliamentary member of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. 
He gave it to the world July 25, 


. 1645, as a second part of his “ Memo- 


rials of Godliness and Christianity,” 
with a protest against a surreptitious 
and imperfect edition which had by 
some means been anonymously issued 
the day before; so that it had been 
in circulation for three years before 
the appearance of Bacon’s “Re- 
mains; ” and afterwards new editions 
continued to follow, without availing 
to detect the mistake. Had Palmer 
himself been on the stage when his 
literary offspring stepped forth in 
philosopher’s garb, doubtless he would 
have stripped off the borrowed cloak, 
and shown the plain Puritan beneath. 
But he had passed away in 1647; and 
few of his readers, it is probable, ever 
looked into the pages of the founder 
of the Inductive Method. And so the 
re-discovery of the true authorship was 
reserved for the curious and admira- 
ble researches of Mr. Grosart within 
the last ten years.’ 

The tenacity of a literary illusion is 
increased, whenever, in addition to 


1 For a full account of this discovery, see his 
(privately printed) Lord Bacon not the Author of 
the Christian Paradoxes; being a Reprint of 
Memorials of Godliness and Christianity by Her- 
bert Palmer, B.D. 1866, 
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the ordinary sources of error, any 
romantic or reverential feeling is en- 
listed on its side. Of this we have a 
memorable example pertinently cited 
by Toland at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, in the Eixew Baoiuxr, 
or “Image of a King,” a book pro- 
fessedly written in his own defence, 
by Charles I., during his imprison- 
ment, and published in 1649, shortly 
after his execution. Its seasonable 
appearance, its stately manner, its 
rhetorical outpouring of pathetic sen- 
timent, raised it somewhat above the 
level of a party manifesto, and gave 
it a strong hold upon public feeling. 
And, though its authenticity was im- 
mediately called in question by Mil- 
ton, its almost universal reception 
was not arrested, and carried it rapid- 
ly through nearly fifty editions; and 
to its influence is to be attributed, in 
no small measure, the High-Church 
conception of the “ Royal Martyr.” 
After the Restoration, the spell of 
mystery was rudely broken; and Dr. 
Gauden, the Bishop of Exeter, 
avowed himself the author. But to 
have the interest of its story thus 
reduced to fiction was more than 
loyal admirers could be expected. to 


bear; and, refusing to believe the. 


bishop, they insisted on still having 
the autobiography of a king. And 
hence, when, in 1699, Toland, in his 
“Life of Milton,” reproduced and 
corroborated the poet’s critical judg- 
ment, he added, not without reason, 
this reflection: that if forty years of 
modern daylight, when criticism is 
awake and keen, and conflicting par- 
ties in the state are intently watch- 
ing one another, suffice for the estab- 
lishment of such a fictitious claim, it 
cannot surprise us, that, in the early 
Christian times, many spurious pro- 
ductions found their way into circula- 
tion under the names of Christ and 


his apostles. When Blackall, reply- 
ing to this remark in a sermon before 
the House of Commons, defended in 
the same breath, as alike authentic, the 
Christian Scriptures and the Eizo» 
Basixy, the appositeness of Toland’s 
historical parallel seemed to be admit- 
ted by both parties; and the earlier 
era could be protected from the suspi- 
cion of mistaken authenticity only by 
the process, no longer possible, of ex- 
cluding it from the later. 

In order to fall, with whatever re- 
strictions, under the rule, that, in the 
absence of counter-evidence, a book 
may be assigned to the author from 
whom it professes to come, it must 
carry in itself such profession, and 
must not merely have attached to it, 
by way of external heading or de- 
scription, some repute of authorship, 
coming we know not whence. To 
writings intrinsically anonymous, no 
unaccredited rumor, however current 
in the course of years, can lend the 
weight of personal authority; and 
rarely can we hope, if they have pre- 
served their incognito through one 
generation, ever to recover the story 
of their origin, and identify the pen 
that wrote them. In their case, we 
are thrown entirely upon the evidence 
of age; and, as the most accurate 
determination of date would still leave 
us unacquainted with the witness 
whose statements are before us, it 
cannot secure the correctness of his 
testimony, but only exclude the ap- 
pendix of errors which tradition an- 
nexes with growing time. To know 
the birthday of a book is still a long 
way from a settlement of its parent- 
age. 

Of the New Testament writings, 
the letters of Paul (not reckoning 
Hebrews in the list), with the excep- 
tion of the Pastorals, and perhaps 
Colossians, if not Ephesians, and the 
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Apocalypse, must have the full bene- 
fit of the presumption which accepts 
a book on its own word. Here and 
there, no doubt, as at the conclu- 
sion of the letter to the Romans, a 
passage may be found with possible 
traces of a later editorial hand; but, 
in general, the contents are in per- 
fect accordance with the reputed 
author’s position and character, so far 
as these are known. The contrast 
between the two writers exactly cor- 
responds with the opposite features 
of their respective types of Christian- 
ity, —the Judaic and the Gentile. 
And, considerable as the differences 
are between the earlier and the later 
Pauline letters, they all find a natu- 
ral place in the history of a growing 
mind, and give even a stronger im- 
pression of personal unity than the 
most constant reiteration of doctrine 
and illustration. This impression 
from within is corroborated by such 
external testimony as we have. True 
it is, a century elapses before we 
meet, in Justin Martyr, with a refer- 
ence of the Book of Revelation to the 
apostle John, and more than a gen- 
eration, before we find an allusion, in 
Clement of Rome, to the first Corin- 
thian epistle as Paul’s. But these 
testimonies, late as they are, are the 
earliest which the scanty Christian 
literature of the time permits us to 
expect, and, being unopposed, suffice 
to assure us, that, in this first group 
of writings, we are really in contact 
with the primitive expression of the 
new faith. We thus secure two wit- 
nesses from the earliest body of disci- 
ples, — one, an immediate attendant 
on the steps of the founder; the other, 
the bearer of a posthumous aposto- 
late, which found a true fanction for 
the cross, and turned it from a Jew- 
ish shame to a gospel for the world. 

In the other Christian writings 
46 
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which set themselves forth under an 
apostolic name, the Pastoral Letters, 
and those which profess to come from 
Peter and James, there are such evi- 
dent traces of a later time, so many 
thoughts out of character with the 
reputed author, and phrases borrowed 
from unlikely sources, that the ordi- 
nary favorable presumption is broken 
down; and, however excellent the les- 
sons which they contain, we must 
confess, as we receive them, that we 
listen to an unknown voice.’ 
The remaining constituents of the 
New Testament, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the three commonly attrib- 
uted to John, and the whole of the 
historical books, are absolutely anony- 
mous, They offer us no personal 
warrant for the accuracy of their con- 
tents; and we are left to find out for 
ourselves the probable story of their 
origin, and the value of their materi- 
als. This in itself is surely a star- 
tling fact, utterly fatal to the claim of 
infallible authority constantly set up 
on behalf of Holy Writ. How is 
it possible to prove a divine right to 
be believed of a book that comes out 
of the dark, with no one that knows 
to vouch for it, and no self-confession 
of the hand that wrote it? On what 
ground can we attach a superhuman 
weight to the testimony of a masked 
and veiled witness, who does not even 
tell his name, or say how near he 
stands to the things which he relates? 
The evidence which he gives may 
have more or less of credibility, ac- 
cording to its degree of self-consis- 
tency, of verisimilitude, of apparent 


1 In this rapid review of the conditions of the 
Protestant argament, it is impossible to do more 
than state the principal resulis of modern criti- 
cism. The special evidence which conducts to 
them will be found in the best commentaries on 
the several books, and in Dr. Samuel Davidson's 
Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 
The Letter of Jude, being unimportant, I have not 
noticed: it may stand as authentic, 
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originality, and of agreement with sits above the cherubim, which is a 
parallel reports; but it can never fourfold figure; and it answers to the 
acquire personal authority, or rise Beasts in Rev. iv., which are four; 
above the level of current tradition. and it must correspond with God’s 
The historical value of this tradition, covenants through Adam, Noah, Mo- 
variable from section to section of ses, and Christ, which are four. 
each book, has broader differences in “These things being so, they are all 
the three synoptics, in the fourth vain and ignorant and rash men, who 
Gospel, and in the Acts of the Apos- spoil the beauty of the gospel, and 
tles, as will be readily seen from a decide on either more or fewer forms 
brief summary of the facts of each of it than have been mentioned ; some, 
case. to take credit for finding more than 
In gathering up the most ancient the real number; others, to reject the 
vestiges of our Gospels, we find the ordinations of men.”! Irenzus was 
evidence respecting them fall natural- not a wise man; but he would not 
ly into two stages. In the last quar- have resorted to this fantastic reason- 
ter of the second century, the notices ing, if he had been in possession of 
of them are accompanied by their real historical grounds for the state- 
names, which are absent from all ments he wished to support. It is 
prior citations of words now extant clear that he had nothing to tell, ex- 
in them. This «identification comes cept, that, by that time, the Gospels 
out forcibly, on comparison of Ire- which we now have were prevailingly 
neus (who flourished, says Jerome, accepted, under the titles which they 
chiefly in the reign of Commodus, i.e., have borne ever since, but that there 
A.D. 189 to 192) and Justin Mar- were Christians who held by some one 
tyr, whose extant writings were prob- of them alone, and others who did not 
ably produced between A.D. 147 and restrict themselves to four. 
155.4 The former quotes the Gospels Stepping back a generation, we 
under their proper titles, and gives find in Justin Martyr traces of a dif- 
amusing reasons why they can be ferent state of things. In his pages 
neither more nor fewer than four; and there are copious citations both from 
those Christians who use only one must the Old Testament and from certain 
bein the wrong: ‘‘Sincethere are four Christian “memoirs” evidently em- 
quarters of the world in which we bodying the gospel history ; and, in the 
are, and four chief winds, the Gospels, latter case, there is no difficulty in 
which are to be co-extensive with the finding the corresponding passages in 
world, and to be the breath of life, our synoptical Gospels. But whether 
blowing incorruptibility on men, and it was precisely these that he had be- 
vivifying them, must be four.” Be- fore him, is rendered doubtful by two 
sides, the gospel is given by Him who peculiarities. 1. He never names, 
never alludes to, their authors or their 
1 It is usual to refer the gee ae the number, but quotes as if from a 
gy a Cg yah pam oe Prot, Single anonymous production. 2 
Volkmar appears to have made out his case for There is a want of verbal agreement 
ee ee ar tx, with our texts, so nearly invariable, 
whole of Justin’s extant writings would thus be that, out of a vast number of pas- 
subsequent to the time when M. Aurelius was 


raised to the proconsular power, and associated 


with Antoninus Pius. — 1855, 8. 227 and 412, 1 Irenseus, Heer. iii. 11. 
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sages, only five are exactly true to 
Matthew or Luke. The contingen- 
cies of memoriter citation will not ex- 
plain this singular phenomenon ; for 
the same differences are constant 
through repeated quotations of the 
same passage: they resemble re- 
markably the variations observed in 
the Scripture texts of the Clementine 
Homilies, in a production of the same 
period; and they differ, both in fre- 
quency and in character, from con- 
comitant inaccuracies in citing the 
Septuagint version of the Old Tes- 
tament, where the memory alone is 
answerable. These facts imply that 
Justin drew his quotations from some 
source textually different from our 
Gospels, — an inference confirmed by 
the further fact that he adduces, from 
the same memoirs, matter which is not 
found in our Gospel narratives; e.g., 
“ Wherefore the Lord Jesus has said, 


‘In whatever ways I shall find you, 


in the same also I will judge you;’”? 
and again: “When Jesus came to 
the River Jordan, where John was 
baptizing, as Jesus descended into the 
water, a fire also was kindled in Jor- 
dan; and, when he came up out of the 
water, the apostles of this our Christ 
have written that the Holy Spirit 
lighted upon him as a dove.”? Com- 
paring these phenomena with the ci- 
tations of Irenzeus, we seem to be in 
contact, at the earlier date, with the 
unfashioned materials of Christian 
tradition, ere yet they had set into 
their final form, with some elements 
still present which were ultimately to 
be discarded, and others not yet in- 
corporated, which could not have been 
absent, had the author been acquaint- 
ed with them. 

Does, then, the external evidence 
conduct us to the person of a known 


1 Dial. cum Tryph. c. 47, 19, 
* Ibid. c, 88, 7, 8. 
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eye-witness, and enable us to say who 
it is that vouches for this statement, 
and who for that? On the contrary, 
it carries us back out of the period of 
definite names into one pf indefinite 
floating tradition, —tradition called 
indeed “ apostolic,” but by the vague- 
ness of that very phrase betraying its 
impersonal and unaccredited character. 
Historical memorials which are to de- 
pend for their authority on the per- 
sonality of their writer cannot afford 
to wait for a century ere his name 
comes out of the silence. The re- 
maining records of the ministry of 
Christ have an origin so obscure, that 
it is impossible to say who is answer- 
able for any part of them. 

If, in default of outward testimony, 
we closely scrutinize the internal 
structure of the synoptical Gospels, we 
are met by a series of phenomena 
which virtually reduce them to a 
single source, and show that we are 
not in contact with three independent 
reporters. The same recitals are re- 
peated in either two, or all of them, 
with such resemblance in substance, 
in arrangement, and even in language, 
as totally to exclude the possibility of 
original and separate authorship. “In 
the fourth Gospel, which is really the 
production of a single hand, we for- 
tunately have the measure of the 
amount of common matter which may 
be expected to appear in two or more 
independent accounts of the ministry 
of Christ. Two-thirds of its matter 
is peculiar to it; and the rest, though 
dealing with incidents related else- 
where, presents them under aspects so 
new, that the identity is often difficult 
to trace, or is even open to doubt. But 
if the whole text of the synoptics is 
broken up, as it may naturally be, 
into one hundred and seventy-four 
sections, fifty-eight of these will be 
found common to all three; twenty- 
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six, besides, to Matthew and Mark; 
seventeen, to Mark and Luke; thirty- 
two, to Matthew and Luke; leaving 
only forty-one unshared elements, of 
which thirty-one are found in Luke; 
seven in Matthew; three in Mark, 
comprised within the compass of 
twenty-four verses. The agreements 
in the parallel narratives are not so 
complete as to exclude diversities in 
the accessory circumstances: they are 
greatest in the parables and other dis- 
courses of Christ, and in marking 
epochs of the story, the calling of 
the apostles, and the transfiguration ; 
though, in the most momentous of all, 
—the last Passion, — the deviations 
are considerable. 

Is it said, that the fourth’ Gospel, 
being supplemental, purposely avoids 
what has been already adequately 
told; while the other three, writing 
on the same subject, viz, the Galilean 
and the final stages of the life of 
Christ, necessarily reproduce the 
same incidents? Even if we could 
admit this untenable view of the 
fourth Gospel, no mere similarity of 
design will explain the accordance 
of the others. Their narrative deals 
with the events of fifteen months, of 
which more than fourteen are as- 
signed to Galilee; and the whole are 
supposed to have been spent by them, 
or their informants, in attendance 
upon the steps of Jesus. But we 
hardly realize to ourselves how little 
of this story is really told. Of the 
four hundred and fifty days comprised 
within it, there are notices of no 
more than about thirty-five; while 
whole months together — now three, 
now two—are dropped in total 
silence. The evangelists, when they 
speak, know how to recite with suffi- 
cient fulness. The day in the. corn- 
field (Matt. xii. 1-xiii. 52) occupies 
one-tenth of Matthew’s history of 
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Christ’s ministry; the day of the 
Sermon on the Mount, one-eighth 
(v. i-viii. 17); a day in the temple, 
nearly one-fifth (xxi. 18-xxvi. 2). 
The day of the blighted fig-tree occu- 
pies more than one-seventh of Mark’s 
Gospel (xi. 20-xiii. 37). And five 
days claim, in Luke (xx. 1, to the 
end), more than one-fourth of his 
narrative (excluding the legends of 
the birth and imfancy). It appears, 
therefore, that twelve-thirteenths of 
the ministry which they describe is 
left without a record; and that the 
three Gospels move within the limits 
of the remaining one-thirteenth. 
How could this possibly be, if they 
came, whether at first or second hand, 
from personal attendants of Jesus, 
cognizant of the whole period alike, 
or, if absent at all, not all absent 
together? Even if they were inde- 
pendent selections from a mass of 
contemporary memorials, preserving 
fragments only, of the life of Christ, 
they could not all alight upon ma- 
terials lying within such narrow 
range; for the flying leaves, scattered 
by the winds of tradition, would be 
impartially dropped from the whole 
organism of that sacred history, and, 
when clustered by three disposing 
hands, could never turn out to be all 
from the same branch. The vast 
amount of blank spaces in which 
they all have to acquiesce betrays a 
time when the sources of knowledge 
were irrecoverably gone; and their 
large agreement in what remains, 
that they were only knitting up into 
tissues ‘slightly varied, the scanty 
materials which came almost. alike 
to all. 

Still more evident is the derivative 
character of our Gospels when we 
study their verbal coincidences and 
differences. No two witnesses, how- 
ever perfect their substantive agree- 
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ment, will tell any part of their story 
in identical words; and did their 
recitals: contain even a single sen- 
tence, other than a quotation, cast in 
the same mould, we should infer that 
their statement had been dictated, or 
artificially got up. Even of the 
remembered words of another, unless 
brief and incisive, they will give 
divergent reports, meeting only here 
and there upon some striking phrase, 
but moving in the intervals without 
contact in terms, though parallel. in 
drift. Most of all is this diversity 
inevitable, where the words remem- 
bered ‘were spoken in one language, 
and the witnesses deliver their report 
in another. That they should hit 
upon concurrent translations, no. one 
will regard as possible; yet in our 
synoptical Gospels, there are from 
three hundred and thirty to three 
hundred and seventy verses common 
to all; and, besides these, from one 
hundred and seventy to one hundred 
and eighty common to Matthew and 
Mark; from two hundred and thirty 
to two hundred and forty to Matthew 
and Luke; and fifty to Mark and 
Luke. Comparing with this range 
of partnership the amount of indi- 
viduality in each, we find that the 
first Gospel has three hundred and 
thirty verses of its own; the second, 
sixty-eight; the third, five hundred 
and forty-one. Some of the coinci- 
dences occur in common citations 
from the Old Testament, where all 
the narrators deviate from the Greek 
of the Septuagint, without betraying, 
by closeness of rendering, any con- 
trolling influence from the Hebrew. 
While these facts certainly reduce 


1 See Reuss: Geschichte der helligen Schriften 
neuen Test. § 179. In the different Gospels the 
same words are often differently divided into 
verses. In Mark especially the verses are shorter. 
Hence the margin of variation in counting the 
agreements by verses. 
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our evangelists: to mere editors of 
previous materials, room is still left 
for a, considerable play of variety, 
either in their selection or in their 
treatment of these materials. Even 
in the midst of prevailing agreement, 
both substantive and verbal, striking 
discrepancies emerge in the telling 
of the same story. The first Gospel 
supplies a series of such cases by its 
‘curious tendency, as by some defect 
of binocular vision, to see its objects 
twice over; as, in the cure of two 
Gadarene demoniacs,! the restoration 
of sight to two blind men near Jer- 
icho,? the combination of the ass 
with the colt at the entry into Jeru- 
salem,’ the reviling of Jesus on the 
cross by both robbers, instead of by 
one.* The Jericho miracle was 
wrought, according to one account,® 
on going into the town ; according to 
the others, on going out of it., When 
the twelve are sent upon their 
Galilean mission, they are ordered, 
in two reports, to take no staff; in 
the third, to take nothing but a staff, 
—da difference trifling in itself, but 
noticeable in its relation to the early 
handling of Christian tradition. At 
times we can scarcely fail to see that 
the same story, in different versions, 
has been inserted twice, as if it re- 
lated successive incidents; as, in the 
case of the miraculous feeding of the 
multitude, counted now as five 
thousand, and now as four thousand,® 
of the Pharisees’ demand of a sign,” 
and of their reproach of exorcism by 
Beelzebub.® 


1 Matt. viii. 28. Comp. Mark v. 2. 

2 Matt. xx. 30. Comp. Luke xviii. 35. 

8 Matt. xxi. 2, 7. Comp. Mark xi. 2, 4, Luke 
xix. 30, 33. 

4 Matt. xxvii. 44. Comp. Luke xxiii. 39; here, 
however, Mark agrees with Matthew. 

5 Luke xviii. 35. 

© Matt. xiv. 15, xv. 32, 

7 Matt. xii. 38, xvi. 1. 

® Matt. xi. 34, xii. 24, 
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Through how many recensions the 
Christian tradition passed before it 
set into the form under which our 
Gospels present it, it is beyond the 
resources of criticism to decide. But 
the traces of successive additions as 
well as composite structure are suffi- 
ciently distinct, not merely in the 
finer phenomena of language, but in 
the broad veins of thought and 
sentiment. Mingled with the genu-* 
ine teachings of Jesus, and often 
obtruding a rude interruption upon 
their purity and depth, appear sen- 
tences manifestly thrown up by the 
controversies and pretensions of the 
apostolic and even the post-apostolic 
age. The whole theory of his person, 
—that he was Messiah, what was 
the meaning of his death, what the 
range of his kingdom, and when 
would be. the time of his return to 
take it up — was a posthumous and 
retrospective product, worked out 
by disciples who could not bid adieu 
to so divine an influence, and who, 
in delivering it over to the world, 
made their own conceptions its ve- 
hicle, and fused into one his supposed 
future and his real past. Eager to 
attribute to him beforehand all that 
they thought about him afterwards, 
they will have it that he claimed 
the Messiahship, yet would not let 
it be mentioned; that he contem- 
plated and fore-announced his death 
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and resurrection, yet without suc- 
ceeding in preparing them for the 
event; that he authorized their look- 
out for his return from heaven, yet 
without ever naming himself as 
coming back, but only a third person, 
the mythologic “Son of man,” as 
“coming,” to wind up the drama of 
human things; that he sided with 
the Jewish Christians, and wished 
only Israelites to belong to him; 
that, on the contrary, he foresaw 
how the Jewish appeal would com- 
paratively fail, and the gospel must 
be preached to all nations; that he 
provided for the long conflict between 
the Peterine and the Pauline gospel, 
and gave the headship and the keys 
to Peter; that he entered into the ~ 
far distant question whether converts 
should be baptized as at first, into 
his name, or, as in the second cen- 
tury, into the name of “the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit,” 
and gave his voice for the Trinitarian 
formula. In all these cases, and they 
are but samples, the anachronism 
must be felt by every one who 
has closely studied the infancy of the 
Christian Church ; and of the two or 
three strata of unhistorical material 
which overlie the primitive and‘ un- 
vitiated tradition, the newest can 
scareely have been deposited before 
the first decade of the second cen- 
tury. 


[We are compelled to defer to July the second part of Dr. Martineau’s article.— 


Ed. Oud anp NeEw.] 
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BY FEEDERIC B. PERKINS. 


PART XII. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

One touch showed Adrian that 
what he had fallen against was the 
wall, and that what he had fallen 
upon was a human being. With a 
final effort of recollection and of 
strength, he made out that he had in 
returning across the room, aimed too 
far to the left; and seizing the pros- 
trate person, he made once more for 
the door, and this time reached it. 
Whether he could have got down 
stairs safely by himself with his load 
is doubtful, perfectly blind as he was 
for the time being. Somehow, he 
struggled onward ; just as he reached 
the head of the stairs he tripped 
ina ragged piece of floor-cloth, and 
pitched forward. Down he would 
have plunged upon the iron-plated 
steps of the steep stairway, had not 
a strong arm caught him. It was 
the fireman who had been sent up 
after him, and who had been search- 
ing in some of the other rooms. 

“ Just in time, young feller!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Fireman; and they 
made the best of their way to the 
street, holding the insensible figure 
between them, Adrian guiding him- 
self by the movements of his assist- 
ant. As they came out upon the 
sidewalk, defiled and disfigured from 
head to foot by cinders, smoke, heat 
and dirty water, a monstrous roaring 
Hooray! went up from the crowd; 
for all had instantly divined that the 
limp and helpless figure between the 
two men was that of one saved from 
the fire. “Well done!” exclaimed 
Captain Dorr, as he relieved Adrian 


from his share of the burden, and set 
the rescued person down on the side- 
walk, leaning against a post. — “ Who 


-is it?” continued the police officer, 


as he examined the features of the. 
insensible individual — “ Jack Bird, 
as sure as I’m alive!” 

“The police reporter?” asked 
Adrian eagerly —he could not keep 
his eyes open long enough to see any 
thing. 

“Yes, — Tom,” continued Captain 
Dorr to the fireman, “we must get 
him to the hospital ; here’s a bad hole 
in his head.” 

“Take me too, will you, Captain,” 
said Adrian, “I believe my eyes are 
burned out of my face; I can’t see 
at all: I can’t stand it much longer.” 

“Come on, then,” was the officer’s 
answer; “ we'll go round to the sta- 
tion first.” A little escort of police- 
men was quickly organized ; one led 
Adrian, two carried Bird, and by 
way of Washington Place, they were 
in a few moments at the station-house 
of the Eighth Precinct, in Mercer St., 
only a few blocks away. Here a 
physician was quickly in attendance, 
who reported after a brief examina- 
tion that Bird appeared to have 
suffered a concussion of the brain 
but that there did not seem to be any 
fracture of the skull; that whichever 
was the case, it was uncertain when 
he would regain his senses if at all; 
and that he should as soon as possible 
be taken to a hospital where he could 
be more thoroughly examined and 
properly treated. As for Adrian, the 
doctor said his eyes would be all 
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right in a day or two; he might 
wash them in warm water from time 
to time, and occasionally use the 
common lotion of rose-water and 
sugar-of-lead, which lotion he sent 
for on the spot, by a policeman. 
Meanwhile a hack was brought 
round, and the luckless reporter, still 
senseless, was carried away, in charge 
of another policeman and the physi- 
cian. 

By permission of the police ser- 
geant in charge of the station, Adrian 
sat quietly in a corner, for a while, 
eautiously sopping his eyes in the cool- 
ing rose-water, thinking over the 
situation of affairs, listening to the 
noises of the street, to the occasional 
items of police business that came in, 
and to the rough desultory talk of 
the two or three policemen in the 
room. At last,as the darkness began 
to come down, he found himself able 
to see a little, and at once set out for 
Jefferson Market. Crossing the 
Washington Parade Ground, and 
following Waverley Place out to the 
Sixth Avenue, he reached in a few 
minutes this important centre of 
municipal interests —for the three- 
cornered block commonly referred to 
as Jefferson Market includes, besides 
divers minor portions, not only a 
market, but an engine-house, a fire- 
bell, a police court-room and a police- 
station, with their respective appen- 
dages all complete. Adrian easily 
found his way to the station, and 
went up to the desk. A large red- 
faced and red-haired officer was upon 
the throne of the place, behind the 
desk, and upon a small platform run- 
ning across the head of the room, 
which platform was also shut off by a 
.stout wooden rail. 

“Captain MacMurdo?” said Adrian. 

“ Gone out,” was the gruff response. 

“Can L apply to you instead, sir?” 
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“Can if you like.” 

As Adrian was taking out of his 
pocket a few papers and selecting 
Bird’s card to Mr. Jenks, Dr. Veroil’s 
letter and Mr. Jenks’s own note to 
Bird, by way of credentials, the offi- 
cer—he was a _ lieutenant — ex- 
changed winks and grins with one 
or two of his companions who were 
lounging hard by. 

“TI want to get admission to the 
eells,” said Adrian — 

“ Guess, you can run your face for 
that,” interrupted the lieutenant ; and 
he and his. fellows chorused with a 
big Haw! haw! 

Adrian, for an instant furious, was 
lucky enough to bethink himself, as 
their grinning faces centred upon 
him, that his features and his costume 
might really justify their jeers; and 
not being afflicted with vanity, his 
wrath became amusement, as he per- 
eeived why they had been so ungra- 
cious, and he answered in a jolly 
manner, 

“Do I really look so hard ?” 

Policemen are rough fellows, but 
they are very often good fellows. Adri- 
an’s good nature and good manners 
set them right in an instant. 

“Hard?” said the lieutenant, this 
time amiably enough, — “hard ain’t 
no name for it. Any man on the 
force would take ye in on sight.” 

“ Well, that’s just what I want this 
time,” said Adrian, — “you have a 
person — alady —locked up here, that 
I want to see. I had a note to De- 
tective Olds, but I found his place all 
on fire, and I hardly got out of it 
alive myself.” 

“ Yes,” assented the officer; 
“they’ve got. half our reserve squad 
over there now.” Adrian now laid 
his documents. before the lieutenant, 
who examined them with care, and 
reflected a moment: 
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“TI see Mr. Jenks speaks of letting 
hér go,” he observed; “’fraid we 
shouldn’t be justified in that unless 
Olds himself should say so. But you 
can see her, sir. Bill, show the gen- 
tleman in to number eight.” 

The New York city police-stations 
have, — or should have, — besides the 
office and the quarters for the force, two 
obligati departments; one for confin- 
ing persons arrested, and one for tem- 
porarily sheltering the homeless. The 
latter is a bare and desolate room, 
containing a stove for winter, and 
some strong wooden benches. Com- 
fort is diligently and successfully es- 
chewed, for it would speedily attract 
a mass of insufferable patronage. 
The prison part is one or more corri- 
dors with stone cells at the side, closed 
by strong doors. The patrolman ad- 
dressed as Bill, upon receiving the 
order, took a lantern and lit the wick 
of its dim oil lamp; then turning to 
Adrian with a “This way,” he pre- 
ceded him to the back corner of the 
room, at the right hand of the captain’s 
desk; opened a door, and led the way 
through a short entry, then through 
another door down five or six stone 
steps into a narrow passage, floored, 
sided and ceiled with stone. Despite 
the stove at the far end, the gaslight 
midway, and the abundant whitewash 
smeared thickly everywhere, the place 
was damp, cellar-like and horrible 
with the odor or flavor that always 
haunts places of forcible detention. 
It might almost be believed that souls 
rot in prison as well as bodies, and 
infect the place. 

“Number eight,” said the police- 
nian, opening the door. “You can 
take the lantern.” Adrian entered, 
holding up the light before him; the 
officer went away ; there were two per- 
sons within, both women. One was 


Civille. “Qh, Adrian!” she cried out, 
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as she sprang up, and held out both 
hands. As she did so, the outer door 
clashed behind the retiring policeman, 
and a sneering drunken female voice 
from the next cell mimicked Civille, 
calling out again, “Oh, Adrian!” 
and adding, “ Dear Adrian has come ;” 
—and then she broke out with the 
cracked husky tones of an exhausted 
debauchee, into a song of the war — 


“When Johnny comes marching home 
again, hooray! hooray!” 


The silence which Adrian had no- 
ticed on entrance was indeed only the 
pause of the inmates of the place 
while they ascertained what was the 
new arrival ; and a hoarse and hideous 


chorus helped the drunken woman 


through her stave. 

Adrian’s surprise and horror were 
great enough; but Civille’s were 
greater; even insomuch that Adrian 
could not understand for a moment 
the look of intense doubt and agony 
which she cast at himself, nor why 
she covered her face in her hands and 
fell back on the narrow bunk where 
she had been sitting by the side of 
her companion. But he remembered 
in a moment, and said, with a tone 
of resolute cheerfulness, which he as- 
sumed of purpose and almost with a 
laugh, as he remembered the police 
sergeant’s criticisms upon his personal 
appearance : 

“Don’t be frightened, Civille, —I 
got caught over on Broadway in a 
room full of smoke and water; I’m 
only dirty and scorched. Your father 
is doing nicely ; we shall have every 
thing right in a little while; I’ve 
seen the people.” 

He was quite right, as he was quite 
natural, in never even thinking that 
it was shame that made Civille hide 
her face. Modesty belongs to such 
as she; butshamenever. She looked 
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up at him again, with inexpressible 
relief. 

“T don’t know what I thought,” 
she said. “But it’s such a horrible 
dream, that I wasn’t quite sure but 
you were part of the dream.” 

“T see,” said Adrian: “it’s as the 
police sergeant said; he said any 
officer would take me up, for my 
looks.” 

At this moment the singers stopped. 
As Adrian was about to speak again, 
the other woman held up a warning 
hand, and said, in a whisper, 

“Hush !— They are listening to 
make fun again. Sit down here, Mr. 
Chester, and speak low.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Barnes, Adrian,” whis- 
pered Civille, in explanation ; and in- 
deed it surprised him to be so called 
by name. He remembered at once 
the fierce-looking rather handsome 
mulatto woman whose baby he had 
found Civille holding one day, — the 
baby that had been expelled from The 
Shadowing Wings, in consequence of 
the ethnological Christianity of Mrs. 
Tarbox Button. 

¢ How do you do, Mrs. Barnes?” 
said Adrian, politely, and adopting 
the subdued tone of the company, — 
regis ad exemplar, — “and how is the 
little one ?” 

Very well, the mother said; and 
upon further inquiry it appeared that 
by good fortune the child was safe 
with a neighbor of its mother’s; and 
also that the meeting of Civille and 
Mrs. Barnes in the cell was merely a 
coincidence such as is constantly hap- 
pening in real life, and of which peo- 
ple s6 often say “Such things happen 
in fact, but it would not do to put 
them in a story.” Mrs. Barnes had 
been concerned in a furious drunken 
row, and was in consequence locked 
up to answer. 

There now followed a brisk ex- 


change of questions and replies. It 
appeared that Civille had been arrest- 
ed a few minutes after leaving the 
house that morning, on a charge of 
shoplifting at Jenks & Trainor’s, and 
had been hurried off to the police sta- 
tion, without being allowed to go 
back to the house or communicate 
with her friends. The officers had 
however explained that the detective 
who had employed them, would see 
her in a very little while, and that 
every facility would be given her for 
consulting with whomsoever she might 
wish, as soon as she should be once 
locked up. These promises, however, 
had not been kept, and to her inqui- 
ries why, the officers had replied that 
the reason was, the failure of the de- 
tective, Olds, to appear as he had 
promised. She had written to Mr. 
Button and to Dr. Veroil, not daring 
to send direct to her father: but until 
Adrian’s coming, Civille said, she felt 
sure the letters could not have been 
delivered. 

Nor had they been, Adrian replied, 
at least his visit was no evidence of 
it; and in turn he briefly told the 
history of his day, and ended by ex- 
plaining that he should now return at 
once to Dr. Veroil and to Mr. Button, 
and that at the very worst, Civille 
should be released in the morning. 
And, he said, she was to keep up her 
spirits. 

“Qh,” she said, with a quiet smile, 
“it was pretty disagreeable at first, 
and I have been worried about father. 
But Mrs. Barnes and I have been 
very friendly and comfortable togeth- 
er, — haven’t we, Mrs. Barnes?” 

“ You’re jest as good as you can be, 
ma’am,” said the mulatto woman, im- 
petuougly; “if everybody was like 
you ’twould be a better world than 
tis.” 

“Oh,” said Civille, with a smile, 
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“there’s plenty of good people. 
. There’s my cousin Miss Button, who 
gave you this nice shawl, and you 
yourself, who made me take it because 
I was cold.” 

“ Gave me a fiddlestick!” exclaim- 
ed the woman; “she’s given no end 
of nice things to poor folks that I 
know and their children, and there 
don’t nobody like her. But them 
that knows you, they’d do any thing 
in the world for you, Miss Civille, and 
that’s the truth.” 

“ Would you, Mrs. Barnes ? — will 
you?” said Civille, earnestly. 


The woman’s countenance fell. “I 


know what you mean,” she said, unea- 
sily— “I can’t make myself over 
again; I would if Icould. Ill goup 
for ten days sure in the morning, and 
then I shall be decent for six weeks 
or so, and then I shall have a row 
again of some kind, I spose. 


It’s as 
if I had fever’n agur regular every 
few weeks, and you sh’d ask me not 
to.” 

“Well,” said Civille, “will you 
come and see me when you come 
back? You can do that ?— And be 
sure and bring the baby ! ” 

Mrs. Barnes promised. “ Perhaps 
we can contrive up something, be- 
tween us,” continued Civille with a 
smile, “ we two prisoners ought to be 
smart enough. They say they are 
always planning something together. 
I sha’n’t be sorry I was put here, Mrs. 
Barnes, if it turns out to be of any 
use.” 

This conversation was delightful to 
Adrian. His own nature responded 
readily and earnestly to every call for 
help, and it was a wonderful pleasure 
to see the earnest kindness of Civille, 
whom he loved, — a kindness so sym- 
pathetic with his own instincts; and 
there was repeated in him as he lis- 
tened, that vague deep strange sweet 
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feeling, which, he had experienced 
before — She is myself ! 

And further, he received another 
hardly less exquisite pleasure from 
what the Evidences-of-Christianity 
people call unconscious coincidence. 
He found himself reasoning in the 
midst of his emotions, that it was an 
absolute impossibility to imagine, still 
more to believe, that there could be 
either evil or delusion in a soul so 
very sweet and kindly. No matter, 
he continued to himself, if I saw 
them find stolen goods on her person 
and in her pockets, —I should know 
that she was perfectly ignorant and 
innocent of their being there. 

And still again, his reason repeat- 
ed its conclusion, but from a totally 
different beginning: It is another 
impossibility for one who has done 
wrong, to be so unconscious of the 
prison and of the danger! She is the 
same pure and lovely and serene lady 
in this den of abominations, as in her 
own little parlor at home. Ah! the 
enthusiastic young man thought, she 
is best worth loving of all, even if 
she will not love me back ! 

So, when half an hour was gone and 
the officer returned, all that could be 
said had been said, and Adrian, con- 
scious that he was to go, only’ remem- 
bered at the very last moment that 
he was leaving the lady of his choice 
locked up in a petty prison, charged 
with a vulgar little crime, amongst 
the very draff of the worst city of one 
half the earth. And yet, to his own 
surprise, he even felt more inclitied 
to smile than to cry. The situation 
was not a disgrace, it was an absurdity. 
With good courage, which he had 
received from Civille as much as he 
had given it to her, he shook hands 
with Mrs. Barnes, kissed his cousin, 
promised once more to return in the 
morning, and departed. As he fol- 
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lowed the policeman back to the outer 
room, he recited to himself with that 
full sense of meaning which fitting 
facts inspire into a quotation, Love- 
lace’s well known lines, in his stanzas 
“To Althea:” 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 

“The real prison, after all,” he 
said, in comment on the plucky cava- 
lier’s graceful rhyme, “is in the pris- 
oner.” ~ 

“Dunno ’bout that,” observed his 
guide, for Adrian had unconsciously 
spoken aloud— “guess ye wa'n’t 
never shet up, was ye?” 

“No,” said Adrian ; “ but I’d rather 
take the chance of breaking jail than 
the chance of forgetting if I had 
murdered somebody.” 

“Wal, you’re right,” said the po- 
liceman. Really great truths about 
life are very easy to understand. 
There are very few people who will 
deny to begin with that there is a 
difference between right and wrong. 
Honest Mr. Policeman was, ethically, 
in excellent health. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ApBIAN at once arranged with the 
officer in charge to prevent Civille’s 
name from reaching next morning’s 
newspapers, This he did by quietly 
erasing the real name which had been 
entered in the record of the place, 
and substituting that of Betsy Jones, 
obviously quite as good to fill records 
or constitute items, and which saved 
the disagreeable fame of having been 
arrested and imprisoned on a charge 
of theft, a fame not very welcome, 
even when undeserved, to any lady. 


Adrian now expressed his thanks 
to the officers, and added a confession 
that he had not expected to be so 
obligingly treated. 

“Oh, bless your soul,” said the 
lieutenant with a grin, “ you’re a gen- 
tleman. Its folks that comes in to 
blaggard us that we jest cut up to. 
Most anybody’s glad to accommo- 
date, but it don’t stand to reason that 
abuse makes a feller obligin. You 
can’t ketch flies with vinegar.” 

“That’s very true,” assented Adri- 
an, who, finding so much favor in the 
eyes of the officer, went on to ask for 
suggestions as to proceedings next 
morning. The reply was, that in 
order to set the lady at liberty, he 
ought to bring either the complainant, 
(viz., Olds,) or counsel for him, in order 
to withdraw the complaint. If the 
detective should not turn up, bail 
should be obtained. Whoever should 
come, ought to be on hand at the 
opening of court next morning, punc- 
tually at seven o'clock. With these 
instructions, Adrian took his leave. 

He stopped at the first eating-house 
he came to, took a draught of water, 
and bought. a couple of sandwiches ; 
for he had actually not once thought 
of eating or drinking all the day, so 
intense had been his sense-of the ur- 
gency of his errands, and so quickly 
had they followed one after another. 
Then, entering a hack which he found 
on Broadway, he gave the driver Dr. 
Veroil’s address, promised half-a- 
dollar extra for speed, and ate his 
sandwiches as he rode. The splendid 
vitality of his youth quickly regained 
from the meagre refection and the 
rest, —if the jolting of a hack can be 
called rest, — of his ride, the strength 
and activity which he had felt him- 
self losing. Not that twelve hours 
is so long a time to go without food. 
It is, though, for one thoroughly used 
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to the ordinary daily three good 
meals. 
’ Dr. Veroil was out; an unusual 
thing at this hour — nearly ten o’clock. 
Adrian decided, late as it was, as the 
circumstances would be an ample 
excuse, to see Mr. Button and get a 
definite answer about the old house, 
as the publisher directed in the morn- 
ing, and then to come back to the 
doctor’s. It was but a few minutes’ 
further drive to Mr. Button’s. Dis- 
missing his driver, Adrian rang, and 
was admitted. He was shown into 
the back parlor, where to his surprise 
he found Dr. Veroil, agreeably occu- 
pied in partaking of cold roast lamb 
and brown stout. The physician 
welcomed him with eager interest, 
demanded his news, and at the same 
time exhorted him to partake of the 
viands. Like the policeman and Ci- 
ville, he moreover took notice of the 


disorder of the young man’s costume 
and the somewhat deteriorated appear- 
ance of his visage. 

“You'll understand it all in two 
minutes, doctor,” said Adrian, as he 
addressed himself with good courage 


to the eatables. His sandwiches had 
been little more than a drop in the 
bucket. He began with the main 
items, as one puts a list of contents at 
the head of a chapter: 

“Civille is locked up at the Jeffer- 
son Market station on a charge of 
shoplifting at Jenks & Trainor’s,” he 
said: “Bird is hurt in the head 
and is at the New York Hos- 
pital; Olds, —I think, — is dead. 
I want, first of all, bail to get 
Civille out at seven o’clock to-mor- 
row morning — but doctor, Mr. Van 
Braam ? ” — 

“All safe,” said the doctor; “ for- 
tunately opium does not injure him as 
it does some people, and he is com- 
fortable for the present; it will injure 
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him less than to know about Civille, 
anyhow. Well?” — 

So Adrian began from the moment 
of his leaving the doctor in the morn- 
ing and gave a succinct account of his 
whole day, and ended by saying, 

“T went straight to you, Doctor, to 
be bail, in case nothing is heard of 
Olds; and not finding you, I came 
here. Angry or not angry, Mr. But- 
ton would hardly refuse to bail Civiile 
out, under the circumstances ?” 

“T’ll doit,” said the doctor, —“ I'll 
do it, of course, with as much pleasure 
as such a service admits. As for 
Button,” he continued, with sudden 
seriousness, “he won’t bail anybody 
out at present — never, very likely.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Adrian, great- 
ly startled by the doctor’s manner, — 
“what do you mean?” 

“T’ve been here most of the time 
since noon. —He had a stroke of 
paralysis this morning at Jenks & 
Trainor’s store—a very dangerous 
one.” 

. “Ah!” said Adrian, “it must have 
been he that was in a faint, they said 
it was, in the middie of a crowd of 
clerks and customers, at the moment 
I went into the store. I never 
thought of that— how couldI? And 
Ann came out at the very moment 
when I was going in, too, — how could 
she not have seen? She looked ex- 
actly as usual though. She could 
not have been so quiet if she had 
known.” — 

“ How’s that?” said the doctor, — 
“Miss Button coming out of the store 
just as you went in, and the faint, 
or whatever it was, going on at the 
same time inside?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whew!” whistled the physician 
to himself, softly. 

“ What is it?” asked Adrian. 

“ Oh —only —the fact of a man’s 
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in reach of his own daughter’s hand 
—under her very eyes, apparently, 
—and her knowing nothing of it. 
Were they not together? If they 


. were, how was it possible for her not 


to know it?” 

Adrian was startled, partly by this 
way of putting the case, but much 
more by the increasing seriousness and 
even gloom, which grew upon the phy- 
sician’s manner with every word he 
uttered. 

“T don’t think they went together,” 
Adrian observed. “ He drove straight 
up,—at least I suppose so, — from 
his office. Ann often goes shopping 
in the mornings; of course Jenks & 
Trainor’s is one place to go te; she 


‘used to take Civille with her— 


Civille’s taste is worth using, you 
know— By George!” exclaimed the 
young man, stopping short, coloring 
high, and looking straight into the 
doctor’s eyes. 

“ Hush !” said Dr. Veroil, lifting a 


‘warning finger, and speaking very 


low, — “You’ve thought of it, I see. 
But not a word! Even you and 
I won’t say it’ to each other, at 
present! We'll try to get i Civille 
out all safe and clear, and if we 
can do that, we'll prevent all the 
further scandal we can, all round. 
There’s sorrow enough in the world, 
—there’s a full share in this house. 
As for this miserable boy, he’ll be 
dead in a year if they don’t lock him 
up in some inebriate asylum. And 
besides this matter that we are think- 
ing about, here’s the father. — Why, 
it’s the annihilation of a family! It’s 
astonishing how the strongest men go 
all to pieces in an instant! Their fibre 
is so dense that they seem perfectly 
well outside until they are all mined 
away within, like a hard wood tree; 
and then down they go, with one 
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‘being struck down in that way with- 


single crash, and you see how thin 


the shell of life was. I’ve been ex- 


pecting something like this. His com- 
plaints about the back of his head 
—about being dizzy — that means a 
pretty severe drain of the nervous en- 
ergy, at its very fountain. What 
you said this morning about his feel- 
ing so remarkably well startled me 
at the moment —I was too busy to 
pay much attention however — you 
know it is often the case that fora 
short time before a stroke of palsy or 
apoplexy, the patient feels so much 
brighter and stronger than usual, 
that he often speaks of it himself.” 

“No, I did not. That is as if the 
disease retired to put one off his 
guard and so be sure to get a good 
hit at him.” 

“ Somewhat so.” 

“Well, doctor, what is the real 
state of Mr. Button’s case ?” 

“Impossible to tell definitely at 
present. Requires some days to take 
stock of such attacks. The stroke 
was a very severe one, for a hemi- 
plegia — worst I ever saw, I think — 
right side completely paralyzed, and 
the left side much affected sympathet- 
ically. He has rallied somewhat; his 
life is probably safe for the immedi- 
ate present; they are almost always 
very irritable after such attacks, and 
he is extremely so. But he has a 
tremendous constitution, and a tre- 
mendous will, and that makes a vast 
difference. He don’t mean to die, 
this bout, —I can see that. He is 
excessively anxious to do something, 
I can’t say exactly what, and he can’t 
speak or move yet. I’ve told him to 
be patient until to-morrow, and he is 
trying to be; but it’s a strange state! 
His command of his body is gone, 
and he has no feeling, or hardly any, 
anywhere; and yet his nerves are 
thrilling and thrilling like telegraph 
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wires in the wind, and I suppose he 
never felt so perfectly and uncontrol- 
lably cross in his life, while he is 
utterly without power of expression 
or motion.” 

“ Well,” said Adrian, “if it rested 
with me, Mr. Button should be up 
again quick enough. He’s rough, 
but there’s much to admire in power 
like his. Iwish I could cure him! 
I can’t ask him about the old house, 
either; he was to let me know about 
that this evening.” 

“House? What's that?” 

Upon Adrian’s explaining, the 
doctor promptly promised to see to 
that matter also, by deputing his 
man, a trusty and efficient person, to 
go over and negotiate a further delay 
in the work of destruction. 

“You’re very good, doctor,” said 
Adrian, “to take all this trouble.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the physician, 
rather shortly ; “ you’d do as much for 
me; so would Civille ; and if I don’t 
see her through this pinch, who will ? 
But, young man, you may be looking 


out, if you choose, for somebody to 


take charge of her in future. I can’t 
have everybody on my hands.” 

“What do you mean, doctor? ” 
said Adrian, blushing —“She’s my 
cousin and I like her.” 

“ Situation vacant for a young man, 
that’s all,” said the doctor, with a 
very intelligent look. “Apply at 
once.” 

“Well, doctor,” rejoined Adrian, 
“if you meet the employer, have the 
goodness to put in a word for me, and 
perhaps I’ll apply.” 

“Very good. Now go off and go 
to bed; you’ve done a very fair day’s 
work, and we must be on hand bright 
and early to-morrow morning. I must 
stay here a while longer. Stop for 
me and we'll go to the police court 
together.” 
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The two men parted, with a hearty 
hand-shake, and good wishes, for they 


suited each other well. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE usual morning jail-delivery of 
a New York police court is a humili- 
ating spectacle; one cannot feel very 
proud of belonging to a race off 
which is incessantly rising so very 
foul a scum. Adrian and Dr. Veroil, 
for fear of accidents, were punctu- 
ally present at the Jefferson Market 
court-room when its doors were 
thrown open at seven o'clock next 
morning. Although his honor the 
judge did not appear for more 
than an hour, it would have been 
perfectly unsafe for them to do other- 
wise. The judge does not usually 
appear at one of these courts until 
nearly nine o’clock, sometimes still 
later ; but in cases where influence is 
used, it might easily happen that one 
party in interest, coming to court at a 
usual hour, should find that the hon- 
erable court had been hurried by 
somebody; and that court had been 
opened promptly at seven A.M., the 
evil human harvest of the night 
swiftly marshalled before the bar, and 
the particular object of solicitude has- 
tened off to prison before the intended 
help could be given, or hastened off 
to liberty before proof could be made 
of crime to be punished. 

So the doctor and Adrian had a 
good long hour and a quarter to wait, 
and they occupied the beginning of 
it by a careful and conscientious 
scrutiny of the morning papers. 

“Hallo! here we are!” | said 
Adrian suddenly, in the midst of 
their reading; and he added, as his 
companion looked up, the words of 
the caption of a local item : 

“ Dancerovs Fire! New York 
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Moret mm Perm! Awrvt Deata 
OF <A’ WELI-KNOWN DerecTIvE ! 
SrrRanGE PHENOMENON CONNECTED 
wiTH THE Remains!” 

The report, which was written 
in that vociferous and perturbed 
dialect which may be called news- 
paper English, or perhaps, to use a 
diabolic adjective, —a very Caliban 
of an adjective, — of its own spswn- 
ing to describe it, RErrPorTorIAL 
English, — went on to give an account 
of the fire, which it called “the de- 
vouring element;” of the efforts, 
which it called “the heroic, devoted 
and self-sacrificing struggles ” of the 
firemen, and so on, — all which is nat- 
ural enough for people whose work 
is often paid for by the yard instead 
of the merit. Filtered, this turbid 
mess afforded the statement that the 
building which had been burnt had 
been burnt, which was true; that the 
New York Hotel had been in great 
danger, which was false; that the 
fire had been subdued, which was 
true again; that a man had been 
rescued from the building, which was 
true; and lastly, that the well-known 
detective Mr. Amos Olds, had been 
burned alive in his rooms there, 
nothing being left of him except a 
very small shrivelled heap of aninial 
matter partly transformed into a sub- 
stance resembling gutta-percha, and 
which had been found among the 
half-consumed débris of the room, 
after the fire had been stayed at that 
very place. All this last, Adrian 
read for what it might fetch; he 
could not know whether it was true 
or false, however vivid was his recol- 
lection of the horror he had felt at 
handling the ghastly relics on the 
bed. And there was a short para- 
graph about the professional abilities 
of the deceased, his remarkable per- 
sonal appearance, and his eccentric 
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fancy of being seen abroad only in 
the evening. 

In another local item the- name of 
Betsy Jones, charged with shoplift- 
ing, duly appeared, in sufficiently 
bad company. On these and divers 
other topics suggested by the “mighty 
engine,” the two men talked; and 
they succeeded in passing away the 
time without much difficulty until a 
small bustle near a door at one end 
of that side of the room on which 
the judge’s desk was railed off, gave 
token that the great man would 
shortly issue forth with his ermine 
on. On the appearance of this phe- 
nomenon, Dr. Veroil and Adrian, 
who had been sitting on one of the 
front benches of those that filled the 
main body of the room, arose, and 
stepped up to the persons at the side- 
door. The dovtor, sending in a card, 
requested a moment’s interview with 
the judge, for self and companion. 
This was granted, and they were ad- 
mitted to the judge’s private room, a 
rather bare little den, with a stove, a 
table, a few chairs, a book-case, and 
a worn and dirty red ingrain carpet. 
The dignitary was talking with a 
police captain, and meanwhile brush- 
ing up forward past his ears two locks 
of hair, one each side of his shiny 
bald head. He was a rather angry 
looking man, trig of costume, erect 
of carriage, alert and quick of move- 
ment, so that he made Adrian think 
of a boxing-master. He had an in- 
telligent face, whose decided forms 
were enhanced by a thin high nose, 
heavy mustache, and heavy black 
eyebrows, whose level line strongly 
accented his keen dark eyes. 

“Wish to see me, Doctor?” he 
asked at once, quickly but politely. 
“ How can I serve you, sir?” 

Dr. Veroil briefly explained that 
one Betsy Jones, held for shoplifting, 
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was known to him as a perfectly re- 
_ spectable young lady, arrested under 
a complete misunderstanding; that 
he wanted his honor to permit her 
not to be arraigned, but to be pri- 
vately examined, and dismissed on bail, 
which he, Doctor Veroil, would give 
or secure to any required amount; he 
added that Olds, the complainant in 
the case, was stated to be dead, and 
he laid before the judge the papers 
which Adrian had shown to the po- 
lice lieutenant the evening before. 

“Olds dead!” exclaimed his honor, 
—“oh, well, this memorandum of 
Bird’s and Mr. Jenks’ note will do 
well enough, I guess: where’s Bird 
himself? Can’t he come into court ?” 

“No; he would have been dead 
too,” said Veroil, “if it hadn’t been 
for my young friend here; as it is he 
is hurt, and is in the hospital.” 

“ Ah,” said his honor, looking at 
Adrian: “you’re the man that got 
him out, are you? Good thing to do. 
Dorr told MacMurdo here about it 
this morning. .Well, I think, doctor, 
we can arrange it for you. Will you 
take seats here, gentlemen, until I am 
through with these poor creatures, or 
will you have a look at the operations 
of the machine?” 

They preferred the latter, and re- 
sumed their seats before the bar. 
The judge took his seat, the clerk of 
the- court established himself at a 
lower desk at one side of him, court 
was duly opened, and Captain Mac- 
Murdo, after receiving the judge’s 
directions about Betsy Jones in No. 
8, left the court by another door, with 
three or four officers. In about five 
minutes they returned, marshalling 
the contents of the cells of the sta- 
tion house, a frowsy and horrible 
crew; an officer at their head opened 
the gate of a stout square pen at the 


side of the room, and the prisoners 
47 
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huddled into it, seating themselves in 
@ promiscuous crowd upon the bench- 
es inside. One of the policemen now 
took charge of the gate of this pen; 
and as one name after another was 
called, he or she was let dut by 
the gatekeeper, the officer who had 
made the arrest led the prisoner by 
the arm up opposite the judge; a few 
questions were asked, the officer made 
a statement, the judge said a few 
words, the clerk made an entry in his 
book, the case was judged, and the 
prisoner was led off. Adrian studied 
intently, meanwhile, the herd of ob- 
jects in the pen. He had never be- 
fore examined such a sight. There 
were some twenty-five or thirty of 
them; not far from an average day’s 
arrests in one city police-court juris- 
diction. There were some old men, 
some old women; a number of street- 
walkers; some “drunks and disor- 
derlies” and some “assaults.” Adti- 
an, studying the group —he was near 
enough tosee the details of faces 
and clothes,—was struck, first by 
the general lowness of the heads, 
shallowness and scantiness of the 
foreheads, roundness and fulness of 
the back heads, and the high cheek- 
bones. Then he saw the sensual and 
sullen expression of the mouths, and 
the less frequent, but still too fre- 
quent scowl of eyebrow and furtive- 
ness of glance. Only one or two of 
the whole had good heads,‘and these 
had either silly faces or angry if not 
malignant ones. ll these evil favors 
were greatly enhanced by the toilets 
of the company, which were in such 
a state as if they had all been furi- 
ously shaken up in a bag along with 
a cartload of mud. Torn and dirty 
garments, daubed sometimes with the 
thick whitewash of the cells, gaudy 
finery all soiled and broken, smashed 
hats, bare heads with indescribably 
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tormented hair, dirty faces, red eyes, 
with a few black ones, and bloody 
noses, dry and cracked lips, a general 
condition of sleeplessness, haggard- 
ness, and abject noisome musty mis- 
ery, made out the picture. Almost 
all the voices were either husky or 
rasping and coarse. One or two, ap- 
parently decent persons overtaken for 
once by liquor, were overwhelmed 
with pitiable shame; but most of 
them were either obsequious to servili- 
ty, brazen and impudent, or sullen and 
obstinate. In the judge, Adrian no- 


ticed a swift apd. business-like effi- 
ciency: whichifie admired, and he was 
especially rised at the accurate 


promptitude with which from his per- 
sonal recollections he detected the 
attempts of several culprits to impose 
upon him a false name or to lie about 
their criminal antecedents. 

“ What’s your name?” said he to 
one of these quirkish evaders, after 
the officer had made his charge. 

“Mary Orton.” Adrian thought 
he recognized the voice that had 
jeered him last night from the next 
cell. 

“ Ever here before ?” 

“ No, your honor.” 

“ What’s your business ? ” 

“ Sewing-girl.” . 

“Mr. Clerk, enter her name Sabina 
Allen; been sentenced already three 
times by me. Business, landlady of 
a panel-house. Thirty days —ten of 
them for lying. Next time tell the 
truth, Sabina.” 

“Yes, your honor,” said the woman 
with a courtesy and a grin, as the 
officer carried her off. 

Mrs. Barnes, the best looking of 
the whole collection, was also perhaps 
the most dangerous looking, to one 
who-could read faces.. As she came 
forward to the bar walking with 
natural -grace, but with a stubborn 
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lowering look upon her rather hand- 
some features, she espied Adrian and. 
the doctor. She gave a start, and 
flushed deeply. The officer who was 
leading her looked round with sur- 
prise. When placed before the judge, 
she compressed her lips, and would 
not answer a question nor saya word. 

“Very hard case,” said the’ officer. 

“T’m afraid so,” said his honor. 

Adrian, without exactly meaning 
to, arose and stepped up before Mrs. 
Barnes, to the judge’s desk. 

“ May I say a word to your honor 
about this case?” he. said, in a low 
voice. There were tears in his eyes, 
and the judge, looking at him with 
some surprise, said, Yes, certainly. 

‘ Adrian simply said that the woman 
had a young child, of which she. was 
very fond; that she was known to 
the young lady mentioned before the 
opening of.court and was to some 
extent under her influence; that she 
had by accident been locked up in 
the same cell with her; that to his 
knowledge the young lady was en- 
gaged about some charities connected 
with Dr. Toomston’s church, and was 
desirous of trying to reform Mrs. 
Barnes; that he thought he could 
promise that she would try to keep 
out of difficulty herself; and that he 
wished respectfully to suggest to the 
court whether under the circumstances 
judgment might be suspended ? 

The judge nodded assent; Adrian 
returned to his seat ; 

“The gentleman has spoken for 
you, Mrs. Barnes,” said the judge, 
seriously, but “not unkindly; “he 
promises for you that if I suspend 
judgment you will do your best not 
to come here again; and the lady you 
have been with will try to help you. 
Will you try to keep straight?” 

Not a word. After a pause, the 


judge added, 
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“It would be the best thing you 
coulddo. You may not care what 
happens to yourself; but what right 
have you to ruin your baby’s chance 
of doing well ? ” 

With a shiver, the poor woman, in 
a smothered voice, said, 

“T’ll try,” and turning to Adrian 
she nodded to him, the tears running 
down her face; and the officer led her 
sobbing away. 

“That's right, Adrian,” whispered 
Veroil; “she may not stick to it — 
those impulsive fiery subjects don’t 
often — but she’ll try hard this time.” 

It took not very long to clear the 
docket, and when this was done, the 
judge, beckoning to Veroil and 
Adrian, went into his private room 
again, and sent for Civille, who was 
brought in by a side door. She 
looked pale, fatigued, worn; but as 
she entered, the judge, after one keen 
glance, arose and bowed, as a gentle- 
man bows to alady. She bowed in 
return, and smiled brightly to Adrian 
and the doctor, with both of whom 
she shook hands. 

“ Please to be seated, Miss” — 

“Miss Van Braam,” said the doc- 
tor; “this is Judge Flynn, Civille, 
who is kind enough to see us here 
instead of in court.” 

Civille expressed her thanks, and 
took the chair which was offered her. 
The judge now asked her a few ques- 
tions, and then put a few to the offi- 
cer who had arrested’ her. The 
answers were only as Adrian already 
knew. 

“I think there need be no hesita- 
tion,” said his honor. “I will aecept 
your bail, Doctor, for Miss Van 
Braam’s appearance before me when 
required; but I apprehend it will 
be a matter of form merely. I 
think we shall hear no more of this 
charge.” 
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The proper papers were made out 
and signed, and the judge, with con- 
siderable grace, expressed his regrets 
for the annoyance that Civille had 
undergone, and his happiness at hav- 
ing been able to prevent further in- 
convenience, as well as to promote 
her views about “her friend Mrs. 
Barnes,” as he said with a smile. 
Civille looked puzzled, but on Adrian’s 
explaining, she thanked the judge 
with so much enthusiasm that he 
laughed. 

“You don’t seem to care so much 
about your own case, as about hers,” 
he said. 

“Poor thing!” said Civille, in her 
solemn introverted way — “poor 
thing! she needs care a great deal 
more than I do. The prison don’t 
hurt me,— it will destroy her. We 
must try to take care of her.” 

The kind hearted judge—for he 
was kind hearted and considerate in 
spite of his angry black eyebrows, 
and did as much good, or rather as 
little harm, as he could, in his official 
position, —now took his leave of 
them and went back to his court- 
room. In a fewmoments Civille and 
her escort were whirling rapidly 
homeward in Veroil’s coupé, which 
was made to hold three inside pas 
sengers on this occasion by main 
strength and some management. 

“Dr. Johnson. ‘said,” observed 
Adrian, when they were well wedged 
in, “that a ship was simply. a. jail, 
with a chance of drowning. A coupé 
is simply a police-station cell, with a 
chance of upsetting.” 

“Less the whitewash and the 
smell and plus freedom and motion 
and sunshine, you grumbling fellow,” 
said the doctor. 

“ How is father?” said Civille. 

“Nicely,” said the doctor, (who 
hadn’t seen him since the day before) 
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—“nicely.— He don’t know you've 
had any trouble, and you are not to 
tell him at present. I gave him a 
light dose of opium last night to 
quiet him, and left orders with Katy 
to say this morning in case of in- 
quiry that you had just gone out and 
would be back in a little while.” 

And so they were. They found 
Mr. Van Braam awake, though a lit- 
tle dreamy, and the situation was 
easily re-established. When the doc- 
tor had examined his patient and re- 
ceived Katy’s report, he insisted on 
some breakfast for himself and Adrian, 
on the wonderful pretence that bail 
were always treated by their princi- 
pals. While they were eating and 
talking over their affairs, two letters 
were brought in, both for Adrian, and 
both from Hartford. He opened and 
read them, and looked grave, for a 
moment; and then with a quiet 
smile he said to Civille, — 

“We are all to be turned out of 
house and home at once, it seems — 
let’s all be unhappy together, will 
you? They have finally made an 
ordinance to cut their new street 
through the old house, my aunt says. 
And here’s my friend Stone who com- 
plains and informs, as the lawyers 
say, that my resignation of my as- 
sistant librarianship is accepted.” 

“ Resignation!” exclaimed Civille, 
making great eyes, “ what made you 
resign ?” 

“ Wouldn’t have let me come any 
other way, Civille; at any rate 
they would have dismissed me if 
I had, and I preferred to dismiss 
them.” 

“Perfectly right,” remarked the 
doctor. 

“Well,” said Civille, looking in 
her unconscious way right into 
Adrian’s eyes — in fact right into his 
heart, and thinking aloud rather than 
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talking, — “it’s right,—I would 
have done so for him.” 

“That would be an immense com- 
pliment,” said Adrian to the doctor, 
“only that she would do it for you 
either, or for anybody. — But. I must 
remember to go and see Purvis to-day 
—he spoke about some business ; 
who knows but he has a large salary 
waiting for me?” 

“T must go and see Mr. Button,” 
remarked the doctor, —“and you 
may come too, if you wish, Adrian ; 
if he can see you this morning we’ll 
arrange about the house.” 

“ Very ‘good—but I must go 
down to the New York Hospital first 
and see if poor Bird is alive or dead.” 

Katy, who was passing behind 
Adrian at the moment, in some ser- 
vice of dish or pitcher, stopped short. 
“Ts he hurt?” she exclaimed, in an 
excited way. They all looked at her 
in astonishment. 


“Let me go and see him!” said 


Katy. “I must be with him!” 

“T dare say he may be better this 
morning” said Adrian, kindly, in 
spite of his surprise; “ you shall go 
down with me if you like.” 

“ Wait a moment, please,” said 
Katy, eagerly — “I'll get my hat.” 
And she darted out of the room. 

“She’s talking English!” said the 
doctor. “She’s no Irish girl! Some 
deviltry !” 

It was true, and Civille and the 
doctor lodked puzzled enough. Adri- 
an remembered his having seen her 
and Bird in communication on the 
night of the party at Mr. Button’s, 
and also her insolent speech to Ci- 
ville at the door of the supper-room, 
and a theory popped into his mind. 
“T guess ” he said, “I can” — 

In darted Katy again, like a small 
whirlwind, with her hat on, a pair of 
thread gloves on her hands. 
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“ You’ve no shawl,” said Civille. 

“No matter,’ said the girl, “I 
couldn’t find it ; I couldn’t wait.” 

“ Here,” said Civille, “take this ;” 
and she gave her Mrs. Barnes’ shawl, 
which lay on the sofa. “Bring it 
back, please ; it isn’t mine.” 

“T'll go right down, doctor,” said 
Adrian, “and I’ll come back to your 
office and report progress; and if you 
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are not there I'll try Mr. But- 
ton’s.” 

“Do so,” said Veroil; “and if 
Bird needs me I'll go down right 
after dinner.” And leaving Civille 
to take care of her father, the party 
broke up, Adrian taking a note from 
Dr. Veroil to the house surgeon at 
the hospital, by way of introduc- 
tion. 


[ To be concluded in our nect.] 





THE MISER OF MARSEILLES 


BY J. H. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Yes, you have been very ill, my 
child,” said Madame Guyot, as she 
held the mug to the boy’s lips. 

“T can only remember that I 
seemed to be burning up; and my 
mouth is still so dry and parched!” 
replied Jacques. 

“You called continually for water, 
and would sometimes scream at the 
top of your voice. But thank Heaven, 
you are better now, dear; and the 
doctor thinks you will soon be well 
again.” 

“Tam so thirsty! and I do not be- 
lieve another cup of water would do 
any harm,” said the lad. 

“No, Jacques, not now,” answered 
the mother soothingly. “You must 
wait a while.” 

There was a knock at the front- 
door. Madame Guyot left the cham- 
ber, and found the doctor waiting to 
be admitted. After conversing for a 
few moments about the invalid, she 
asked, “Is there no means of allevi- 
ating his intense suffering from 


thirst? ” 


TEMPLE. 


“You may allow him to drink 
freely now,” returned the physician. 

“But the water is exhausted; and 
the authorities dole it out but once a 
day.” 

The doctor paused * thoughtfully, 
and said, “ They are compelled to do 
so. The drought continues; and it is 
feared the supply will soon be wholly 
cut off.” 

“Jean thinks the fire last night 
might have been arrested, but for the 
scarcity of water.” 

“No doubt of it,” said the other 
curtly, as they went to the room in 
which the patient lay. 

Many days passed, and Jacques 
was still confined to the house. His 
thirst continued unabated; and at 
length Madame Guyot told him the 
reason she was unable to satisfy it. 
He remained silent for a long time, 
and at last inquired thoughtfully, 
“Mamma, does every one suffer so 
much from thirst as I do?” 

“A great many persons do, my 
son,” rejoined the mother, “ especial! 
the poor.” 

“Why, mamma, I thought water 
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was free to all, like air and light! 
Do people have to buy it, like houses, 
and things to eat?” 

“ Not exactly,” she returned, a little 
puzzled. It was evidently a new 
thought to her. After a minute she 
continued, “ Water is free, Jacques; 
but the labor of procuring it must. be 
paid for. The rich can afford to dig 
wells; and you know a few of the 
wealthier class have aqueducts, which 
bring water from springs or lakes in 
the country. When there is a 
drought, they are amply supplied; 
while the poor depend on the public 
Wells, and these always give out first.” 

“Why is there no public aque- 
duct ?” asked the lad. 

“ Because those who feel the need 
of it haven’t the means to build one.” 

“Mamma,” said. Jacques, after a 
pause, “ you once told me that papa 
was rich.” 

“Yes, dear; but his factory was 
burned down at the time of the great 
conflagration, ten years ago.” 

“ Why didn’t papa build an aque- 
duct for the poor when he was able?” 
said the boy. 

“Tt would cost a great deal of 
money, my child,” she replied; “and 
we did not feel the need of it then.” 

“If there had been plenty of water, 
couldn’t his factory have been 
saved ?” 

* Perhaps it might,” responded the 
mother; “for it was believed at the 
time, that the fire would have been 
extinguished, if there had been a suf- 
ficient supply of water. There had 
been a severe drought that summer 
and autumn; and the rich were afraid 
to allow.the firemen to use their 
reservoirs.” At that moment Jean 
Guyot entered; and, as he conversed 
with his wife on household matters, 
Jacques reclined on a lounge by the 
open window, absorbed in thought. 
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Jacques’s recovery was slow; and 
his suffering made a deep and lasting 
impression on his mind. Finally they 
were compelled to use water so muddy 
and brackish, that even the swine 
would hardly accept it, save in the last 
extremity. The boy’s moral power 
came to his aid, after the conversation 
above related; and he struggled man- 
fully to conquer by patience what ap- 
peared to have no other immediate 
remedy. 


CHAPTER IL. 


A pozeEN years have elapsed since 
the events recorded in the last chap- 
ter. Jean Guyot is dead. His son 
is now a young man of twenty-three, 
and is standing by the very bed in 
the little chamber where we first 
made his acquaintance. Madame 
Guyot is lying on the couch; and the 
old doctor is at Jacques’s side. 

“Dear Jacques, I am going,” she 
murmured almost inaudibly; “and 
yet I would gladly have seen you and 
Annette married before my death ; 
but Heaven’s will be done.” The son 
did not reply. He knelt by the bed- 
side, and held his mother’s hand in 
his. 

“Tt was your father’s wish,” she 
continued. ‘“ You were betrothed in 
early childhood. Her parents died 
soon after; and she went to live with 
her uncle, who has never favored your 
union.” Jacques was still silent; and 
she proceeded. “Since your illness, 
the year of the last great drought, 
you are much changed in character. 
You have grown melancholy, and I 
have tried in vain to bring back your 
naturally cheerful temper. Remem- 
ber my last request, Jacques ; remem- 
ber your duty to Annette.” 

In a few days all was over, and the 
young man was alone in the world; 
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and yet why should he remain so? 
He had a comfortable house to live in; 
and his prospects were better than 
those of his class, for he was both in- 
dustrious and economical. In fact, he 
was already known as penurious; and 
people said he was constantly growing 
like his uncle, —an old miser who 
had lived in a garret for fifty years, 
and died very rich, before Jacques 
was born. 

“He'll be a perfect old curmud- 
geon,” said M. Pardée to his wife, 
as Annette was entering the house 
in company with a handsome young 
man. Jacques had just left, and was 
still visible, walking away from the 
house. 

“ What a contrast!” said Madame 
Pardée. “ And I think Victor is much 
attached to the girl.” 

“ Attached!” exclaimed the hus- 
band : “of course, he’is. And he will 
soon become a partner in the estab- 
lishment where he is now employed. 
Guyot is a slow, timid fellow, who will 
never be worth any thing, because he 
is afraid to branch out.” 

“Uncle,” said Annette, coming into 
-the room, “I have almost made up my 
mind that you are right. Jacques is 
so slow, and says he cannot afford to 
be married for a year or two. The 
other girls are all getting married; 
and they say I am a fool to be so 
patient.” 

“Whenever you do make up your 
mind, just let us know,” said the 
uncle sternly. 

Not long after, Jacques received 
the following note: — 


“Dear Sir, — Our patience is ex- 
hausted. Annette wishes me to say 
that your last conversation with her 
had brought her to a decision; and 
that your visits will be no longer 
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agreeable, unless you conclude to be 
married during the present year. 
“Very truly yours. 
“JuLes Parpis.” 


“ Poor child!” said Jacques to him- 
self. “I fear she is very weak, and 
has been led away by the fine words 
of that spendthrift.” He paced the 
room nervously, and then threw him- 
self on the lounge. 

“T had not the courage,” he said 
thoughtfully, “to give her up, and 
with her the hope of a happy home. 
But it is her own choice; and now I 
can devote my whole life to that one 
purpose formed so long ago.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ HERE comes old dry-bones!” cried 
a ragged boy to his mates,.as they 
were at play by the roadside. It was 
a good many years after Annette’s 
marriage. ; 

“ Give it to him!” shouted another, 
as he picked up a handful of mud, and, 
after rolling it into a ball, threw it at 
an old man who was passing by. At 
this the boys all began to follow the 
example of their leader. Some threw 
sticks; some, sand and dirt; and one 
or two sent stones whizzing through 
the air. 

“He’s an old miser!” exclaimed 
one of the lads. “Mamma says he 
is.” 

“ He is too mean and stingy to live,” 
said one boy, better dressed than the 
others. “My grandmother says he 
starved his mother fifty years ago, 


and has hated everybody ever since.” 


A crowd of urchins had now gath- 
ered around the old man, and some of 
them had picked up long sticks with 
which they annoyed him. One lad 
had knocked off his hat; and, as the 
man stooped to pick it up, the well- 
dressed boy struck his cane, and 
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knocked it into the gutter. Several 
dogs were in the crowd ; and the boys 
set them on the old man. At this 
juncture a carriage came up; and in 
it there were two young ladies, a 
man in the prime of life, and an old 
lady. 

“Papa,” said one of the girls, 
“can’t you make those rude boys let 
the poor man alone?” The gentle- 
man looked out of the window, and 
said, “ For shame, lads, to trouble a 
“helpless old man!” 

“He’s an old miser!” “He robs 
the poor!” “He lives in a garret!” 
“ He hates everybody!” shouted many 
eager voices. The old lady looked 
out, and exclaimed, — 

“Poor Jacques! for he it is, I am 
sure: how changed! But the boys 


are right: he is a miser, and never 
speaks to any one, if he can avoid it.” 

“Do you know him, grandma?” 
said one of the young ladies, 


“Yes, my dear,” replied Annette ; 
for it was she. “ We were playmates 
when we were children. But Jacques 
had a fever, and after that grew very 
odd and melancholy. At last he began 
to grow penurious; and for many years 
he has been known as ‘the miser.’ I 
have not spoken with him since my 

‘ marriage, — which you know was just 
fifty years ago to-day, —and have only 
seen him occasionally on the street.” 

Two days later a crowd of persons 
— men, women, and children — might 
have been seen in front of the little 
dwelling-house where we first intro- 
duced our readers to Jacques Guyot 
and his mother. 

“T live next door there,” said a 
carpenter, in his shirt-sleeves, and 
without a hat on his head; “and my 
wife has seen no one about the house 
these two days.” 

“He ytd to call at my store 
yesterday,” said a grocer, “to pay me 
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some money ; and he is always prompt 
in such matters.” 

“ And he said he would call at my 
shop to collect the rent,” remarked a 
tailor; “and he hasn’t been near 
since.” 

“That’s not like him,” added an- 
other. “Something’s wrong when 
Jacques Guyot isn’t on hand to re- 
ceive money.” 

An officer had arrived; and they 
proceeded to force the lock of the front- 
door. There was a strong iron bolt in- 
side; and the entrance was effected with 
some difficulty. Nothing was found 
in the first room but a parrot, which 
seemed to be delighted to see the new- 
comers. “Poor Jacques!” it said, 
“poor Jacques!” Then, on seeing two 
or three boys in the crowd, the bird 
screamed, “ Bad boys; poor Jacques ! 
Bad boys; poor Jacques! ” 

For a minute or two, there was a 
profound silence: not a stir or whis- 
per broke the stillness. The officers 
then approached the chamber, the 
door of which was slightly ajar. It 
was pushed open; and eagerly the 
crowd gazed into the room. There 
was the old man kneeling in front 
of a great iron chest, his head 
bent forward, and one hand on the 
edge of the box, while the other 
grasped an old brown-looking piece 
of paper. Then the authorities were 
sent for, an investigation made, and 
a proces-verbal drawn up, to the 
effect that the defunct had come to 
his death by heart-disease. 

The paper he held was a very old 
document, and so faded, that it was 
scarcely legible. The deceased had, 
apparently, taken it out to examine it; 
and he had written down at the 
close of the will — for such it was — 
the amount of his property, and the 
manner in which it was invested. 

The officer who directed the pro- 
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ceedings was a man fat advanced in 
years. He had been a comrade of 
Jacques’s in their boyhood, but had lost 
sight of him for many years. There 
were tears in the old man’s eyes as 
he held up the instrument, and said 
in @ shrill and broken voice, to the 
motley group which had assembled, 
“My friends and townsmen, here 
lies the body of a man whom the 
whole city ridiculed and despised as 
a heartless miser. The boys hooted 
at him in the sgreets, and pelted him 
with dirt and stones. People taught 
their very dogs to bark at him as he 
passed. The poor upbraided him; and 
the rich sneered and pointed the fin- 
ger of scorn at him as they rode by 
in their coaches. Let me read you 
his will.” 

He paused to wipe his spectacles, 
and then began in a measured tone, — 


MaRsEILxEs, Aug. 1, 1775. 

When I was a child, I fell ill of a 
fever, and during my recovery suffered 
intensely from thirst. There had 
been a severe drought for many 
months; and the water, always poor 
in quality, was almost wholly ex- 
hausted. At that time my mother 
told me that many hundreds of the 


poorer class suffered in the same way. 
She also told me that my father and 
many others had lost their property 
by fire, chiefly because there was an 
insufficient supply of water to extin- 
guish the flames. For these reasons, 
I bequeath all my property of every 
kind, after the payment of my just 
debts, and of my funeral expenses, to 
my native city of Marseilles, for the 
purpose of providing waterworks 
which shall supply the entire commu- 
nity free of expense. 

Jacques Guyot. 


After a slight pause, the officer con- 
tinued, “This is the original docu- 
ment, and is much faded. What I 
shall now read was apparently written 
on the day of his death, and is very 
brief : — 

Ava. 1, 1825. 

By economy and industry I have 
acquired a fortune of more than four 
million francs; and I hereby give 
and bequeath the same to the object 
above named. 

Jacques Guyor. 


Such is the pathetic story of 
Jacques Guyot, the miser of Mar- 
seilles. 





GOLDSMITH, writing,in 1759, a thecritic, at the bar of his 
fine literary judgment, @ capi der, responsible for the 
decline of palite learnings" W hat would he say in 1874, when to at- 
tack criticism.is thought to be an attack on literature itself? Then 
he noticed the threatening signs of a critical despotism: to-day we 
see its results. We have now the extraordinary phenomena of 
large bodies of persons who read not books, but about books; of 
criticisms which are not reviews of ofiginal works, but criticisms 
of other criticisms: we even have writers in great repute, whose 
sole excellence is their power of taking our favorite authors to pieces, 
showing us why it is that we are pleased, and, by laying bare the 
mechanism of their minds and art, of abolishing from us at once and 
forever that pure, unreasoning enjoyment possible only when feeling 
forms the taste, not taste the feeling. 

In 1759 Paris sent forth “not less than four” reviews every 
month ; and there were two in England. How these critical publi- 
cations have since multiplied, what part they have taken in the hunt- 
ing-down or crying-up of different writers, and what their general 
influence has been upon the literature which gave them birth, are 
questions suggesting melancholy conclusions. 

“ The Edinburgh Review,” an early rival of the monthly journals, is 
a pre-eminent example. The capabilities of those writers who sank 
beneath the condemnation of this infallible judge, as it was once 
esteemed, can never rightly be known; but the great names which 
struggled into fame in spite of it are a standing reproach to it, and 
will be, until it is forgotten. Byron felt the sting of its lash when 
he first appeared as anauthor. Of Wordsworth, its criticism was so 
severe, and its ridicule so bitter, that the sale of his poems was 
stopped for some years. Keats fell a victim to its literary inquisi- 
tion, receiving upon his most sensitive nature a wound which was as 
real a cause of his early death as the Roman fever. Though this 
power which “ The Edinburgh Review” once exercised is now more 
’ diffused, it is none the less real, and, what is of the greatest moment, 
it is better re-enforced by the general mode of thinking, either 
because the gradual usurpations of criticism have inordinately devel- 
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oped the critical faculty inherent in every one, or because such a 
growth of the critical faculty, and predominance of the judgment 
over the imagination, is an inevitable tendency which finds its natural 
outlet in an exalted criticism. 

Much, of course, may be said in favor of the critical writings of 
the day. They amuse us, are very useful in preserving the purity 
of our greatly-abused language, and are usually kept from violations 
of what is called “ good taste;” but it is not to be forgotten that 
the last stage of every literature is that of criticism, when the crea- 
tive power of the language is exhausted, and the current of literature 
turned back upon itself. To admit, then, that that age has come for 
us, is to admit that the literature of the English language has already 
accomplished the period of its greatest excellence, and has reached 
that point from which it must begin to decline. A labored attempt 
to prove that this is the fact, or mere lamentation over it as such, 
would be absurd ; but it is possible that criticism may yet be checked 
in its usurpations, and that some of its arbitrary rules may be modi- 
fied, if not entirely reformed. 

An effort of this sort should begin with a consideration of the 
position which the critic ought to take in regard to hisauthor ; for it 
is this which determines in great measure the manner and purpose 
of his criticism ; and it is chiefly from a misconception of it that the 
abuses of criticism have arisen. It is not likely that every critic, as 
he sits down to his work, has this fact clearly before his mind; but 
the position which he takes is none the less real, on that account, 
and none the less productive of harm: very often, perhaps most 
often, it is one of decided superiority. The critic assumes that the 
relation he bears to his author is that of a schoolmaster to his pupil. 
The pupil may be bright, well-informed, almost fit to be a school- 
master himself perhaps, but still a pupil, and therefore an inferior. 
When this broad principle is once established, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, the critic’s sense of his importance and authority are raised to 
a dangerous height. A superficial but self-sufficient reviewer, writing 
in a periodical which leads the opinions of many, can, by a few per- 
emptory sentences, endanger the deserved success of a book which 
is the result of years of thought and research; he himself having 
devoted half a day, perhaps, to “looking up” the subject. A still 
more unreasonable and pernicious position is that of the critic whose 
object is not to elucidate his author, but to make him the convenient 
means of conveying amusement by his own abilities. He regards the 
author as his lawful game, a sort of mark set up, at which it is both 
his duty and his privilege to aim the arrows of his own wit and 
learning. , 
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In such and in other ways is the relation of the critic to the 
author perverted. What should it be? ~ It should be much like that 
existing between a translator and the original author. The critic 
should be essentially and absolutely secondary to the author; his 
duty being to point out the good and bad qualities of the work he 
reviews, to explain what requires explanation, to direct attention to 
any thing of value or of interest which might escape the notice of a 
careless reader, to correct mistakes, and censure faults. Such an 
idea of the critic’s office is necessary to a full understanding of the 
author’s objects, to a thorough appreciation of his motives, in short, 
to a just accomplishment of the grand purpose of all criticism, which is 
to present the work criticised in its true light before the public. It 
is true, indeed, that that style of criticism which takes some particular 
work as a sort of text on which to base an independent disquisition 
has the sanction of great authorities. But such a method is neither 
fair to the author, who is used merely to supply a convenient starting- 
point, nor to the art of criticism itself, which demands something 
more than a mere opinion, and deserves to be considered as a sepa- 
rate and recognized department of literature; for it is plain that 
criticism will be the less likely to overstep its proper limits, in pro- 
portion as it is given dignity and system within them. Then, too, it 
is from this careless and selfish habit of criticism that the practice 
arises of touching upon detached portions of a book, taking them out 
of their proper connection, and often giving them, in this way, a 
meaning very far from that intended by the writer. Sometimes, 
again, it seems to be entirely forgotten that the object of criticism is 
to detect and point out both the good and the bad, the right and the 
wrong, to praise as well as to blame. Disregard for this principle 
degrades criticism to simple fault-finding, and, while it makes the 
office of the critic an easy one, it detracts from its honor. It was 
men whose criticism is of this stamp that the English statesman and 
novelist had in mind, when he said, that, in literature, critics are the 
men who have failed. 

So far has this blunder gone, which makes the critic the executioner, 
instead of the judge, that in the worst journals you may frequently 
read the phrase, “‘ We have praised>so much, that we must now begin 
to criticise.” And, in the periodicals published by those publishing- 
houses which keep a review, we observe that praise is considered as 
a something of course, when the publisher’s own books are spoken 
of, and the “ criticism” to be a measure of blame thrown in as foil. 

In all true criticism, the critic is able to enter.wholly into the 
author’s point of view. It may happen that a great critic of sympa- 
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thetic nature can explain to an author the movement and course of 
thought, or feeling, which that author himself had not understood ; 
but this is invariably where the critic is sympathetic, and where he 
is willing to take the point of view that the author takes. Of course, 
he may take other points of view. If he knows more than the 
author of his subject, if he has more genius for poetry than the poet, 
if he has a more delicate analysis than the mathematician, so much 
the better; but first, second, and last, he must be able to know 
what the author meant to do, otherwise his work is fatuous and vain, 
however spirited and bold. 

But it should be said, after all, that nine-tenths of what is called 
criticism has not even a pretension to the name. While the judge in 
the Supreme Court is reading a decision, some dog is howling oytside, 
‘some boy is blowing a penny-whistle, and the conductor of the street 
car is sounding his bell: the bell, the whistle, and the howl may all 
be heard in the court-room. It would be as wise to call them the 
decision of the tribunal, as it is to call the ordinary “ book notice” a 


criticism of the literature of our time. 





PARTON’S LIFE OF JEFFERSON! 


Mr. Parton’s “ Life of Jefferson” 
is lively reading; but it is neither 
biography nor history. And the 
trivial details and cheap generaliza- 
tions in which he largely indulges 
poorly compensate for the want of 
that penetrating analysis, and that 
broad and comprehensive grasp of his 
subject, which we have the right to 
demand of any one who attempts to 
write the life of a great political 
leader. It is not very instructive 
to be told that Jefferson’s writing- 
desk was three inches high; that the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was hastened by the appear- 
ance of a swarm of flies; and that 
eloquence is incompatible with know]l- 
edge and moral greatness. Nor do 

1 Life of Thomas Jefferson, Third President of 


the United States. By James Parton. Bos- 
ton; J. R. Osgood & Co. 1874. Post 8vo, pp. 746. 


black’ and white, the only colors on 
Mr. Parton’s palette, suffice for paint- 
ing the portraits which he proposes to 
hang up in our national picture gal- 
lery. The Republicans were not all 
of them ready to put on their ascen- 
sion robes; nor were the Federalists 
only waiting for the inexorable hour 
to rush headlong into the bottomless 
pit. Indeed, it seems even more the 
purpose of Mr. Parton to blacken 
Hamilton and the Federalists, than to 
exalt Jefferson and the Republicans. 
Alluding to Hamilton, he writes, 
“ We must rule out extreme and fren- 
zied utterances, and endeavor to esti- 
mate this gifted and interesting man 
as though he had no worshippers, no 
rivals, and no sons.” And thereupon, 
as a fit commentary on these words, 
he proceeds, through nearly four hun- 
dred pages, to pelt Hamilton with 
opprobrious epithets, to depreciate his 
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talents, and misrepresent his pur- 
poses andaims. Hamilton —“British 
Hamilton,” Mr. Parton calls him— 
was “a little fellow about five feet 
seven,” a “limited and unwise man” 
with “an unteachable mind,” “ a third- 
rate man in a first-rate place,” “the 
evil genius of America.” “ Original 
in-nothing, he took his morals from 
one side of the Straits of Dover, and 
his politics from the other.” “If he 
caught his loose military morals from 
the Gauls, it was from the British 
that this Briton learned his politics.” 
“Born in a little sugar-island, from 
which he had early escaped,” he was 
“therefore unable to comprehend or 
sympathize with the hereditary love 
of the native citizen for the State in 
which he was born.” “He never 
could believe the truths, nor share 
the hopes, upon which the American 
system is based.” That there was an 
opposition party in the time of Wash- 
ington “was chiefly due to Hamil- 
ton’s inexperience and precipitation, 
his ignorance of men, and his igno- 
rance of America” “The man was 
incapable of comprehending the cri- 
sis.” When called on to give his 
opinion: on a question touching our 
foreign policy, he was “ out of his ele- 
ment, and beyond his depth.” And, 
when he had withdrawn from public 
life, “he continued, as long as he lived, 
to fulminate sonorous inanity against 
Mr. Jefferson’s acts and utterances.” 
Such being the character of Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Parton does not find it “so 
very easy to see why he had any pub- 
lic career at all.” On this point, at 
least, Mr. Parton and his readers will 
be in entire accord. It is not only 
“not so very easy,” but it is impossi- 
ble, on Mr. Parton’s theory, to under- 
stand why Washington, after having 
had abundant opportunity to take the 
measure of Hamilton’s ability, should 


have intrusted to him the manage- 
ment of the Treasury Department 
on the organization of the govern- 
ment, and, at a later period, made it 
a condition of his own acceptance of 
the chief command of the army that 
Hamilton should be the second in 
command; or why there should be 
any inducement for “the articulate 
class —the bar, the bench, the col- 
lege, the drawing-room, the pulpit, 
the bureau” —to “flatter” a man, 
who, according to Mr. Parton, “can be 
acquitted of depravity only by conced- 
ing his ignorance and incapacity.” 
This total failure of Mr. Parton’s 
theory to account for the facts of 
Hamilton’s life explains itself. His 
portrait of Hamilton is no more like 
the original than the first rude 
attempts of a child to draw a man or 
a horse are like the object which he 
caricatures. 

On our author’s canvas, Jefferson — 
“ American Jefferson,” Mr. Parton 
calls him—looms large and indis- 
tinct, like a ship at sea seen ‘through 
the fog. The picture wants breadth, 
and it wants color. Mr. Parton is so 
intent on telling all that he knows 
about Jefferson’s personal habits and 
tastes, — his love for “Belinda,” his 
dress, his dinner-parties, his expense- 
books, and a thousand other petty 
matters,—that he fails utterly to give 
to a reader not previously familiar 
with the history of the period any 
clear conception of Jefferson as the 
father of the modern Democratic 
party. With abundant praise of 
Jefferson on almost every page of 
his book, there is nowhere any ade- 
quate attempt to analyze his political 
writings, and to show what were the 
sources of his power. Mr. Parton’s 
admiration of Jefferson is only less 
hearty than his hatred of Hamilton; 
but his readers will look in vain 
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through all the pages that he has 
written for any thing to justify either 
emotion. The difficulty is not with 
the men themselves, but with Mr. 
Parton’s method. A superficial treat- 
ment of a great subject may be made 
entertaining, as Mr. Parton’s success 
abundantly proves; but, when it is 
inspired by unyielding prejudice, it 
can only mislead. 

There is, however, in his Preface, 
one important concession, which Mr. 
Parton fails to see is virtually a relin- 
quishment of the whole case on 
behalf of Jefferson. “In France,” 
we are told, “the politics with which 
he was in the warmest sympathy 
resulted in organized massacre and 
fell Bonaparte; and the party which 
he led in the United States issued, at 
the South, in armed rebellion, and, in 
some portions of the North, in the 
Rule of the Thief,’ which is only 
another way of saying what Hamil- 
ton expressed more tersely, when he 
wrote, that, in his judgment, the par- 
ty of Jefferson was actuated by views 
“subversive of the principles of good 
government, and dangerous to the 
union, peace, and happiness of our 
country.” After this admission, it is 
a little surprising that Mr. Parton 
should nowhere allude to the fact that 
Jefferson was the author of the Ken- 
tucky Resolutions of 1798. But it 
is in those famous resolves that the 
germ of nullification and secession 
may be found; and it was on the 
doctrines embodied in them that John 
C. Calhoun and Jefferson Davis were 
nourished. It required all the intel- 
lectual vigor of Webster, and all the 
indomitable will of Jackson, to put 
down the Jeffersonian doctrine in the 
last generation; and it was at the 
mouth of the cannon that the same 
heresy was refuted in our own time. 

’ Mr. Parton devotes fifteen pages 
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to an account of the negotiations 
which terminated with the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana; and at the end of 
his narrative he alludes very briefly 
to the fact that Jefferson thought an 
amendment of the Constitution was 
necessary in order to consummate 
this measure, but that, with all his 
influence as the head of a victorious 
party, he made no attempt to carry 
out that view. The fact, however, is 
too important and too significant to 
be slurred over in any attempt to esti- 
mate at their true value the political 
theories and principles of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, The simple truth is, that this 
strict constructionist swallowed down 
his constitutional scruples when they 
stood in the way of accomplishing 
the most memorable act of his admin- 
istration. He denied the right of a 
majority of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to pass Jaws which any State 
Legislature might pronounce extra- 
constitutional ; but he did not hesitate 
to make use of the treaty-making 
power to introduce into our political 
community the subjects of a foreign 
government. This inconsistency was 
characteristic of Mr. Jefferson; and 
it is the key to much of his -public 
and private life. 

Along with the recognition of this 
frequent want of consistency between 
his theory and his practice, it is neces- 
sary to carry into any estimate of 
his political character the recogni- 
tion of another fact,—that by all 
the habits of his mind, strengthened 
by early training and by the sympa- 
thies of later life, he belonged to the 
class of destructives. So long as the 
work to be done was that of destruc- 
tion, to’ break down the connection 
between the mother-country and the 
Colonies, and to give expression to 
the sentiment of liberty, Jefferson 
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was equal to the demands made on 
him; but he had little capacity for 
the greater work of reconstruction. 
Fortunately for his own reputation, 
he was in France’ during the years 
immediately preceding and following 
the sessions of the convention which 
framed the Constitution ; for he would 
have resisted every attempt to make 
' the new government any thing more 
than a mere compact between sover- 
eign States. When he returned 
home in 1789, it was to a very differ- 
ent world from that which he had left 
five years before; and the duty of 
the hour demanded a very different 
kind of statesmanship from that to 
which he was accustomed If it was 
fortunate for Jefferson’s fame that 
he was not a member of the Conven- 
tion of 1787, it was even more fortu- 
nate for the country that the work 
of organizing the government, and 
administering its affairs during the 
first three presidential terms fell to 
that great political party of which 
Washington was the head, and Jeffer- 
son the bitterest opponent. . 0. 8. 


REVERE MEMORIAL.! 


Tis volume is privately printed, 
and is not to be found at the book- 
stores; but as copies have been 
placed in some of our public libraries, 
and. may thus be accessible to the 
readers of this magazine, I have 
asked leave to call attention to its 
pathetic narrative. A few extracts 
from a mother’s journal, a few letters 
from her two sons whose lives were 
among the costly sacrifices by which 
the nation was saved, — these are all. 
But it must be by appropriating the 


1A Memorial of Paul Joseph Revere and 
Edward H. R. Revere. Boston, 1874. 
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simple touches given in such family 
records, that the historian will kindle 
his summaries of facts and dates with 
the human spirit whicli can alone 
render them of any worth. Again 
Decoration Day is upon us; and with 
it comes the thought, that, as the 
present generation passes away, the 
memory of the beloved friends who 
gave themselves for us must be more 
and more associated with the bal- 
anced phrases ‘of the professional 
rhetorician. Most gratefully must 
we acknowledge our obligation to 
those who have offered these house- 
hold glimpses of our heroes, and 
shown the influences by which their 
characters were built up and per- 
fected. Nothing that can be said 
about them is half so impressive as 
what they said for themselves. The 
noble force of character that was in 
Paul Revere fills the simple words 
with which he met a mother’s remon- 
strance against his wish to take ser- 
vice in the field. He had been re- 
minded of his father’s age, of his 
dependence upon him, and of the 
cruel breaking of his own family 
ties: — 

“T have weighed it all; and there is 
something higher still. The institutions 
of the country, indeed free institutions 
throughout the world, hang on this mo- 
ment. The more a man sacrifices, the 
more power and right he has to influence 
other men. I should be ashamed of my- 
self if I were to sit down in happy indul- 
gence, and leave such a great matter as 
this to take its course. I can carry other 
men with me; and with them must strug- 
gle for the freedom and the principles that 


have built up this nation. I will never ga 
without your consent; but I shall be hum- 


. bled if I stay at home.” 


And in this spirit he passed 
through a service of terrible hardship, 
and resolutely met its bitter end. 
As one of the hostages for privateers- 
men under trial at New York, Paul 
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was confined for nearly three months 
in the Richmond jail, suffering the 
most brutal treatment, and enduring 
privations which can only be hinted 
at. Nothing can be added to the 
significance of one brief séhtence 
written upon his release: “ They 
never for a moment with all their 
outrages made one of us forget our 
position as gentlemen.” A whole 
history of trial and of triumph is con- 
densed in these words. ' 

Near the close of February, 1862, 
Paul and his brother Edward, the 
brave and devoted surgeon of the 
Twentieth Massachusetts Regiment, 
were released from imprisonment, and 
returned to Boston. “They were 
wom and old looking, with the 
strange expression those carry who 
have been in confinement or under 
a pressure of care, but full of happi- 
ness at their restoration, and greatly 
blessed in finding their father had 
borne their trial with the firmest 
spirit, sustained as he had been by a 
grateful sense of their own fortitude 
and faith.” But their work was not 
. ended; and they spared no personal 
efforts to effect exchanges which 
would permit them to resume their 
places at the front. Persistent ener- 
gy at length accomplished their pur- 
pose; and, after a two-months’ stay at 
home, the brothers hastened back to 
Virginia to meet such fate as was in 
store for them.. The volume gives 
us an exquisite scene of family leave- 
taking, which may seem almost too 
sacred to be copied here. To those 
who knew the late venerable Mr. 
Revere, nothing can be more affect- 
ing; and I am sure that even those 
who have no such memories will 
feel some impression of its interest 
and dignity. 

“The day of their departure was the 


last day of April. It was their father’s 
birthday, at the completion of his eighty- 
48 
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fifth year. They dined with him, and rose 
to leave; when he blessed them, and gave 
them strong encouraging words. One who 
was present thus describes the scene: 
It being Mr. Revere’s birthday, all his 
children had dined with him. A feeling of 
sadness, in view of Paul’s and Edward’s 
departure for the field that afternoon, hung 
over all; yet every one was quiet, and tried 
to be cheerful. At the end of dinner, as 
there was a little pause before rising, Mr. 
Revere, who had been silent till then, turned 
to his sons, and said, ‘This day 1 am eighty- 
five years old. It is a great age; and it is 
extraordinary that I have reached it. I 
remember the surrender of Cornwallis: I 
heard, one night, the watchman cry out in 
the street [he was a German sort of fellow, 
a Dutchman], “ Half-past three o’clock of a 
cloudy morning, and Cornwallistaken.’’ There 
are few now living who can remember 
this. You are going to the scene of that 
surrender at Yorktown. You will do your 
duty, and you will return (though I can 
hardly expect to see you) ail that I could 
wish. God bless you both! Pass the wine 
to Edward and Paul. Now drink with me, 
my sons.’ And having bowed to each of 
them, and raised his glass in his old court- 
ly way, he added, ‘Pass the wine to the 
others. This was merely a matter between 
the boysand me: I have done all that I shall 
do to-day.’ The room was as still as death, 
and the whole thing unspeakably affecting. 
I can see Paul’s dignified air, and pale, 
calm face, and Edward, leaning forward, 
intently hanging upon every word his 
father said. They went to do their duty. 
And they returned all that he could wish, 
not for this world, but for the other.” 


The printed letters of these broth- 
ers are marked by tender considera- 
tion for others, as well as by the 
brevity of expression which is apt to 
accompany manly decision of thought. 
Paul’s, especially, indicate a reserved 
force of character adequate to meet 
the terrible trials he was called to 
bear. The deep and serious reflec- 
tion that was forced upon him issued 
in religion, as Bacon tells us it always 
must. He found footing upon the 
serene heights where the puzzle of 
existence is resolved into a divine 
scheme for the finishing of human 
character, whence the brave man 
may look backward without regret, 
and forward with exalted hope. 
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There can be no better service for 
Decoration Day than to read such a 
book as this. Although painful, it is 
deeply interesting, and must hold the 
attention of any young person in 
whose way it may come. It offers a 
personal realization of those traits of 
courage and self-forgetfulness which 
a well-disposed boy can appreciate, 
and in some measure imitate. Mr. 
Froude has recently told us, that the 
lack of examples is the saddest want 
in our educational systems. Un- 
doubtedly he is right. The fibres of 
the moral being long to take hold of 
some individual who can personify 
those abstract qualities to which we 
pay insincere compliments. Human 
nature is never touched to its finest 
issues by windy discourses about the 
True and the Right, but only by 
direct contact with lives which show 
how reasonable and how attainable 
honor and courage are. Many men 
who have had noble examples brought 
near them through the ties of family 
have confessed that they found there- 


‘ in a regenerating power which led 


them safely through the world. 
“ When I remember,” exclaims Rich- 
ter, “that I never saw in my father 
a trace of selfishness, I thank God.” 
“The more a man sacrifices,” said 
Paul Revere, “the more power and 
right he has to influence other men.” 
There is no truth so essential as this; 
and he who uttered it vindicated his 
own right to command his country- 
men to cherish high ideals of public 
duty, and to forget all selfish consid- 
erations in their pursuit. And this 
is why it seems fitting that the privi- 
lege of reading this inspiring Memo- 
rial should not be confined to the 
circle of personal friends for whom it 
was prepared. 


J. P. Quincy. 
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DOLLINGER ON CHURCH UNION.1 


Dr. Détimerr’s Lectures on the 
Re-union of the Churches are in re- 
freshing contrast to the ordinary the- 
ologieal discussions. They have the 
highest intellectual qualities, and are 
remarkable for their candor, learning, 
and breadth of treatment. His 
thoughts run in the direction to 
which the most earnest minds of 
every communion are now tending. 
We have here from one trained in 
the Roman Catholic Church a plea 
for a fellowship far more comprehen- 
sive than that of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. While he is rooted in the Old 
Catholic faith, and keeps strong hold 
of the Old Catholic traditions, he has 
emancipated his mind from the nar- 
rowness of the Vatican. He takes 
open issue with the Jesuits, and -uses 
his fine scholarship to urge the claims 
of his church on vastly higher grounds 
than the teachings of the Ultramon- 
tanes and the Pope. What makes 
his position peculiar is the fact that 
he urges a broader union of the 


churches as a genuine Roman Catho- 


lic, carrying out the teaching and the 
spirit of this ancient church. But on 
this point let Dr. Déllinger speak for 
himself : — 

“ And here it must be explained 
that the notion of involuntary error is 
a very wide one; for it includes all 
who cannot be charged with obstinacy 
(pertinacia) and conscious rejection 
of recognized truth. Consequently 
the great majority of Protestants are 
members of the one Catholic Church. 

..- But Pius IX. ... declares in 
an Allocution of Dec. 9, 1854, not 
only, first, that ignorance is an ex- 


1 Lectures on the Re-union of the Churches. By 
John J. I. von Dillinger, D.D., D.C.L., translated 
with Preface by Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. New 
York: Dodd & Mead, 762 Broadway. 1872. 
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cuse before God; but, secondly, that 
‘no one can undertake to fix the 
limits of this ignorance, when regard 
is. had to the diversities of peoples, 
countries, and minds, and the influ- 
ence of many other circumstances.’ 
The Pope, therefore, teaches, or must 
by logical inference teach and incul- 
cate, ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged; condemn no one who is in 
error according to your opinion, for 
you cannot tell whether his error is 
inculpable or not.’ That the preva- 
lent practice in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the conduct of many of 
her priests, is in glaring contradiction 
to these theories, is perfectly true. 
If popes and bishops wished to be 
' consistent, they would be obliged to 
acknowledge that the Church is ob- 
scured, and her visible evidence and 
attractive power lessened, by the gross 
abuses prevalent, the amount of 
superstitions favored and practised, 
and the spectacle of so many scandals 
among the clergy; and that this ex- 
euses before God the judgment of 
those who refuse the invitation to 
enter her communion. But this doc- 
trine of the Church, being partly 
visible and partly invisible, does 
us excellent service, first in dispos- 
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ing of the old controversy between 
Catholic and Protestant theologians 
about the visibility or invisibility 
of the Church; and, secondly, be- 
cause it enables us to say to all 
members of other communions, ‘ As 
being baptized, we are all on either 
side brothers and sisters in Christ,’ 
we are all, at bottom, members of 
the Universal Church. In this great 
garden of God let us shake hands 
with one another over the confes- 
sional hedges, and let us break them 
down so as to be able to embrace one 
another altogether. These hedges are 
the doctrinal divisions about which 
either we or you are in error: if you 
are wrong, we do not hold you morally 
culpable; for your education, sur- 
roundings, knowledge, and training 
make your adhering to these doc- 
trines excusable, and even right. 
Let us examine, compare,‘and inves- 
tigate the matter together, and we 
shall discover the precious pearl of 
religious peace and church unity, and 
then join hands and forces in cleans- 
ing and cultivating the garden of the 
Lord, which is overgrown with weeds.” . 
If the spirit of these words were 
carried out, we should not be far from 
the true unity of Christendom. 














THE MASSACHUSETTS HEALTH 
REPORT. 


Tue State Board of Health in 
Massachusetts has this year presented 
its Fifth Annual Report, thus indi- 
cating that it has been in existence 
about six years. It was the first of 
the State Boards of Health appointed 
in any part of the Union, unless 
that of Louisiana be an exception; 
and it was only at the last session of 
its legislature, that the great State 
of New York followed the example 
of Massachusetts in this respect. 
Neither Pennsylvania, nor Ohio, nor 
Illinois, have yet done so; and Michi- 
gan and Virginia are the only States 
approaching the population of Mas- 
sachusetts, that have created such 
Boards. That of Michigan, estab- 
lished in 1873, has lately made its 
first report; that of Virginia, estab- 
lished in 1872, has made two brief 
reports. Minnesota established its 
Board of Health about a month after 
Virginia had done so; and there, also, 
we find two annual reports. Louisi- 
ana had a kind of State Board of 
Health in 1866, and perhaps earlier, 
which was re-organized in 1870; and 
Maryland has just created one, which 
was organized on the 4th of May, 1874. 
California created such a Board in 
1870; and it has made two biennial 
reports, both of much value. New 
Jersey has not yet established a 
Board of Health, but last winter or- 
ganized a preliminary “ Sanitory Com- 
mission,” which will probably -result 
in a permanent Health Board. There 
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are, therefore, seven States, including 
Massachusetts, which have such 
Boards in existence. But the Massa- 
chusetts Report contains almost as 
many pages as those from the other 
six States put together. Its pages 
this year number 566 ; while Califor- 
nia prints less than 240 pages; Loui- 
siana, 203; Virginia, 15 pages; Min- 
nesota, 98; and Michigan, 101. 

The aim of the Massachusetts Re- 
port seems to be, not to offer in a few 
pages, or in many, the collective wis- 
dom of the State Board of Health, 
but to report briefly on matters of 
business, and then to furnish a vol- 
ume of essays on special topics, by 
qualified persons, as the substance of 
the year’s work. This year, however, 
two volumes have appeared ; for Mr. 
John P. Squire, the wealthy pork- 
packer of Cambridge, has published, 
in a book somewhat larger than the 
Board’s Report, the evidence and ar- 
guments in the celebrated Miller's 
River case, which the Board heard, 
without deciding, last December. 
We shall not attempt to review the 
book of Mr. Squire, interesting as it 
is; nor can we-do more than glance at 
the contents of the official volume. 
These consist of twelve chapters on 
more than as many different subjects ; 
the first being the report proper, in 
thirty pages. Then comes an essay 
by Dr. Bowditch, the chairman, on 
“Preventive Medicine.and the Phy- 
sician of the Future,” extending to 
something more than thirty pages, 
and pointing out the subjects, and the 
mode of treating them, which Dr. 
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The Massachusetts Health Report. 


Bowditch supposes the physician of 
the future will have to consider. That 
his conception of that physician’s 
work is a high one, will sufficiently 
appear from this passage : — 

“ But it may be asked, What is to 
become of the physician and his prac- 
tice, when the public takes care of its 
own health more than it does at pres- 
ent? Will the profession be useless? 
Far from it. It will stand higher 
than ever. It will be the prophet of 


the future, and will direct men how 


to govern their own bodies in order 
to get the full amount of work and 
of joy that is possible out of each 
body that appears in life. I feel sure 
that more than at the present day will 
the wise adviser and practitioner of 
medicine be then needed, whenever 
misfortune, or wilfulness, or careless- 
ness, folly, or crime, shall have 
brought disease, and perhaps a ten- 
dency to early death, into a family. 
It will be the physician’s duty to 
show the way out of such impending 
evil. He will take the child at its 
birth, and will cast its horoscope from 
the past and present of its family ten-. 
dencies, and its actual surroundings, 
Having well considered these data, 
he will lay down the rules of life, 
which should rigidly be pursued by 
parents and by himself in order to 
gain possession of as much of perfect 
health as he is capable of having. 
As the dentist now undertakes to 
modify and to guide the various pro- 
cesses of dentition from earliest child- 
hood to old age, so the physician will 
be the monitor and guide for the en- 
tire body from birth to death.” 

Next we have a paper by Prof. W. 
R. Nichols, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, on the “ Purity of the Merri- 
mack River and its Tributaries, of the 
Charles and of the Blackstone Riv-- 
ers.” This contains more than ninety 
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pages; and we are informed that the 
analysis of water upon which the 
elaborate statistical tables are based 
was mainly the work of a young lady 
educated at the Institute, —a fact as 
interesting as any in the paper, 
which does not give so dismal a view 
of the water-supply of Massachusetts 
cities assome circumstances have led 
us to expect. A brief report on the 
new Brighton abattoir is followed by 
a most excellent letter from Mr. J. 8. 
Schultz of New York, on “ The Abat- 
toirs, Meat-Markets, Sewerage, and 
General Health Regulations of Paris 
and other European Cities.” In one 
place, Mr. Schultz writes, “ From all I 
see over here, and contrast it with 
what we have at home, I am more 
and more satisfied that Boston, New? 
York, and Philadelphia may become 
the healthiest cities in the world, i.e, 
with the lowest death-rate. But 
there are so many improvements to 
effect, — improvements that will re- 
quire legislation and restraint on the 
passions and prejudices of our people, 
—that I do not feel sanguine that in 
your day and mine all these reforms 
can be brought about.” 

Dr. Adams and, Mrs. T. F. Plun- 
kett of Pittsfield write the next chap- 
ter, on “The Health of American 
Farmers.” Dr. J. B. Upham describes 
the cerebro-spinal meningitis epidemic 
of 1874; and Dr. G. Derby, the Secre- 
tary of the Board, writes briefly and 
generally concerning “ Hospitals.” 
Dr. Edward Jones contributes a valu- 
able essay, with many statistical illus- 
trations, on “The Political Economy 
of Health;” and Dr. F. Winsor reports 
on “School Hygiene,” giving the 
testimony of many physicians con- 
cerning the effect of our public-school 


system upon the health of pupils, and . 


particularly of girls. Dr. Azel Ames 
discusses “The Duties of Local Boards 
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of Health;” and Dr. W. E. Board- 
man writes upon “ Zinced or Galvan- 
ized Iron for the Storage or Convey- 
ance of Drinking-Water.” This 
closes the list of special papers; but, 
finally, we have nearly forty pages 
devoted to short reports concerning 
the “ Health of Towns,” that is, of 
the three hundred and forty-two cities 
and towns of Massachusetts. Among 
these, however, only one hundred and 
fifty-four seem to have been heard 
from specially ; and only about ninety 
have remarks made upon them. Some 
of these reports seem to be unneces- 
sarily brief; as, for example, from 
Boston, now a city of perhaps three 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
péople, we learn that “the death- 
rate of the city of Boston is so high 
as to make the discovery of its causes 
a matter of the deepest interest. to 
every citizen.” This is all, except 
the figures of mortality for the last 
three years. As the Board has its 
headquarters in Boston, and four of 
its seven members are citizens there, 
it would seem that a brief attempt to 
set forth the causes of this great mor- 
tality would have been proper. They 
are not obscure; and some of them 
are preventable. Perhaps, however, 
the plan of the report excluded such 
an essay; and it is proper to say, that, 
in the second report (the present is 
the fifth), the subject was quite fully 
discussed. 

The utility of such volumes as this 
is everywhere acknowledged; and per- 
haps nothing has done more to stimu- 
late the formation of Health Boards 
in the various States than the copious 
publication of the Massachusetts 
Health Reports, which have been 
widely read and warmly welcomed 
throughout this country and in Evgope. 
But has not the time now come for a 
more definite report upon the admin- 
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istrative work of such a Board? The 
California and Louisiana Boards have 
much to say on this: perhaps they 
have a more administrative and less 
didactical mission to perform. But no 
State Board of Health does its whole 
duty, unless it presents, every few 
years at least, a general statement of 
the sanitory condition and wants of the 
State in which it exists. In Massa- 
chusetts, the Registration Report is a 
separate volume; but the general facts 
concerning births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, should be given for each year 
in the Health Report; and it might 
be well if the Registration Tables ap- 
peared as an appendix or supplemen- 
tary volume along with the Health 
Report. As Dr. Derby edits both 
volumes, this could the more readily be 
done. 





MASSACHUSETTS FISH REPORT 
FOR 1873. 


Tue protection and multiplication 
of fish have become a matter of na- 
tional interest; and boards of fish 
commissioners are now appointed by 
the United-States Government, and 
by fourteen several States. Massa- 
chusetts led the way in the business; 
and we have the eighth Report of her 
Commissioners. 

The Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts has sustained the claim of the 
commissioners regarding the falls 
created at Holyoke; and the Holyoke 
Company has been compelled to build 
fishways, which will permit the pas- 
sage of salmon. With similar ways 
at Turner’s Falls in Greenfield, the 
Connecticut will again become a 
salmon-breeding river; and the com- 
missioners are stocking its upper wa- 
ters with fish, both Salmo salar and 
Salmo quinnat, which is the Sac- 
ramento salmon. Some salmon 

















have been caught in Massachusetts 
Bay. 

They have saved the smelts in our 
bays and estuaries, so that they can 
again be caught with hook and 
line. 

The artificial arrangements for 
breeding trout in the State are in- 
creasing. 

An experiment toward the breeding 
of land-locked salmon has been begun. 
Twenty-six “ great ponds” have been 
leased by the commissioners for the 
cultivation of useful fishes; and the 
propagation of black bass seems suc- 
cessful in these ponds. 

The commissioners of Connecticut, 
in their Report for 1872, state that 
“the number of shad annually run- 
ning in the Connecticut River has in- 
creased to such an extent that the 
complaint of the fishermen is no 
longer of a paucity of fish; but the 
market is so overstocked, that they do 
not obtain a remunerative price for 
them. The desire and intent of the 
commissioners are to make shad so 
abundant, that the poor man with his 
quarter of a dollar may obtain as good 
a fish as three or four years since 
readily commanded a dollar, or twenty- 
five cents per pound.” 

Last year’s Report contains a letter 
from Dr. Faxon on the protection of 
lobsters. The attention of the legis- 
lature is again called to this subject. 
Unless some restriction is made and 
enforced, this valuable crustacean will 
be entirely destroyed. To be of any 
use, the law should prohibit not only 
the catching, but the sale of them, 
under certain conditions. 

There has been a constant and 
steady increase in every department 
of fish-culture: Considering how 
little was known in the beginning, it 
is remarkable that so much has been 
accomplished in so short a time. Mis- 
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takes have been made, as niight have 
been expected, in an enterprise so en- 
tirely new, that it was almost impossi- 
ble to find skilled laborers to do the 
work assigned them. Now hundreds 
of men can be found with sufficient 
knowledge to take charge of even 
large establishments for hatching and 
rearing fish. 

The prejudice of mill-owners, aris- 
ing mainly from not understanding 
what was or might be required of 
them, and the opposition with which 
ignorance and want of faith confront 


almost all improvement in its early © 


stages, have more or less retarded 
and incréased the labors of the com- 
mission. Fortunately much of this 
has disappeared ; and the importance 
of obtaining a liberal supply of 
healthy food cheaper than can be pro- 
duced ‘in any other way is becoming 
better understood. 





“OQUT-DOOR RELIEF.” 


Our article in the March number of 
Otp anp New, suggesting the dis- 
tricting of the larger towns for the 
purposes of “ out-door relief,” and the 
assignment of these districts to the 
several churches, had hardly passed 
the press when we received the By- 
Laws of the Somerville Relief Asso- 
ciation. Somerville is one of the small 
cities in the neighborhood of Boston 
not yet absorbed in the ‘municipality 
of Boston. Its population in 1870 
was 14,685. 

It will be seen that the people of 
Somerville had already wrought out 
all the details of the plan we suggest- 
ed in our last number. If, now, the 
overseers of the poor of Somerville 
would make the committees of these 
churches their agents for “ out-door 
relief,” Dr. Chalmers’s plan could be 
carried out there even more efficiently 
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than it was under his own eye at 
Glasgow. 

The following are the by-laws of 
the association : — 


1. The object of this association is to re- 
lieve the destitute by providing work, or by 
furnishing alms. 

2. ‘The members shall consist of the pastor, 
and two men and two women, appointed 
by each church, and all other persons who 
shall subscribe to the By-Laws, and pay an- 
ar sum of fifty cents. 

3. The officers shall be a President, Vice- 
Presidents (who shall be the pastors of the 
several religious societies of the city), a Sec- 
retary, a Treasurer, and a Board of Managers. 
They shall be elected at the annual meeting, 
and shall hold office for one year, and until 
others are chosen in their stead. Five mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of the ordinary business. _ 

4. The Treasurer shall receive all sums of 
money and other donations contributed in aid 
of the work of the association, and shall pay 
all orders that are drawn upon him by the 
President ; and he shall make a monthly state- 
ment to the Board of Managers of the receipts 
and expenditures. 

5. The Board of Managers shall consist of 
the President, the Secretary and Treasurer, 
and the chairman of all standing committees 
(including district visiting committees). They 
shall meet once in two weeks, and shall have 
exclusive control of all funds, and the gencral 
direction of the affairs of the society. 

6. There shall be a committee of five or 
more men, chosen annually by the association, 
whose duty shgll be to assist in procuring em- 
ployment for those who may need it. 

7. There shall also be a committee of 
women, chosen by the society, to provide, 
prepare, and distribute work, as they may 
deem advisable. 

8. The city shall be divided into districts, 
and each religious society assigned one, for 
the purpose of visitation. The visitors shall 
carefully investigate all cases of destitution 
reported to them within their particular dis- 
tricts ; and, in urgent cases, they may give 
temporary relief by orders upon such stores as 
are approved by the Board uf Managers: they 
shall also distribute such articles of clothing as 
may be provided, and make a full report 
agg to the Board of Managers, of their 
visits, the calls made upon them for charity, 
and their action in the various cases. Visit- 
ors shall not furnish aid to any persons who 
do not reside within the limits of their own 
district. 

9. The annual —- of the society shall 
be held on the second Monday in November. 
Special meetings may be called at any time 
when it is deemed advisable by the Board of 
Managers. 

10. These By-Laws shall not he altered or 
amended, except by the vote of a majority, at 
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a regular meeting of the association ; notice of 
the proposed alteration having been given by 
the Secretary to the Board of Managers, at 
least two weeks previous to the meeting. 
Districts of the Relief Association of Somerville, 
arranged January, 1874. 

1. St. Joseph Catholic Church. Rev. 
Father MaGrath. 

2. The Methodist Episcopal. The Rev. 
Mr. High. 

3. St. Thomas’ Church. The Rev. Mr. 
Durell. 

4. Emmanuel Church. The Rev. Mr. 
Chamberlin. 

5. First Baptist Church. The Rev. Mr. 
Smith. 

6. Methodist Episcopal, West Somerville. 
Rev. Mr. Winship. 

7. The Congregational, West Somerville. 
The Rev. Mr. —— 

8; The Baptist, West Somerville. The 

v. Mr. —— 

9. Winter Hill Congregational Church 
The Rev. Mr. Pierson. 

10. Broadway Methodist. The Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton. 


11. Franklin Street Congregational. The 


Rev. Mr. Hubbell. 

12. Perkins Street Baptist. The Rev. Mr. 
Miller. 

13. Flint Street Methodist. The Rev. Mr. 
Hascall. 

14. Universalist Church. The Rev. Mr. 
Vibbert. 

15. The Unitarian Charch. The Rev. Mr. 
Barber. 


[The following letter from a clergy- 
man in a farming town furnishes 
some illustrations in detail of possibil- 
ities as they appear to the writer. } 


In our poorhouse is a pauper of forty years 
standing. His eyesight and powers of loco- 
motion are very defective. As matters stand, 
he has had very little employment. Our 
poorhouse is administered in the old, coarse 
way—, heavy farming or nothing. In this 
man’s case, compulsory idleness has ended in 
horrible mania. He has cost this town, say, 
fifty dollars per year; two thousan: in all. 
Had our churches been “ merciful,” they 
would long ago have considered his case; for 
he has been known as a sufferer from his 
situation, for many years. Basket-making, 
perhaps, would have been found forhim. His 
earnings ought, at the least, to have been a 
hundred dollars a year; forty years, four 
thousand. Town, debtor, by cash balance, 
two thousand dollars. Here, surely, was 
church opportunity. We always had a large 
number of female paupers, more than the 
household work requires. Of course, idle ; 
of course, unhappy. Women are always 
delighted with flowers. A “merciful” 
church would have seen that flower-raising 































































was part of its town poorhouse employment. 
Flowers sell well. Again the rhouse 
would have been debtor by a cash balance. 
But none of its churches have ever believed in 
being “ merciful.” 

You ask me what I would have a church in 
a town like this do. First, I would have it 
have faith in Christ’s teachings, believe in 
them. He tells us to pray: “ Thy kingdom 
come on carth. . . as it is in heaven.” Now 
there is no distress from want in heaven. 
People believe that; but they don’t believe 
that it will ever be so on earth. This blocks 
our way in limine. This is_ illustration 
enough of our need of a definite practical 
Christian belief. We need a creed, not in 
metaphysic subtleties, but in Christian prin- 
ciples, Every practical teaching of Jesus is 
held in so vague a way, that our religion to-day 
is so purely seutimentalism as to have very 
little efficiency. 

Second, I would have the church meet 
once a week at least, for parliamentary work. 
In this work I would have it take up, first, the 
caseof poverty it would most easily handle, 
discuss it, study it, decide and do. The next 


. week I would have it take up the next case, 


and so on. In this way, it would learn by 
degrees how to deal with poverty. If I mis- 


take not, in this way the Quakers learned their 


great efficiency in this matter. 

But we have ground enough to begin on, if 
we will. We need only the “ two or three ” of 
real faith, and then prayer, and the preaching 
of the gospel, by every form of agitation, in 
this matter. But the horror, the agony, of 
poverty, are so terrible they ought to he grap- 
pled with-at once; and every man and every 
press that can be put to use in this great mat- 
ter shouid be put to use at once. 





OLD PAPER. 
Some disciples of Mr. George Hali- 
burton, the celebrated ragman, who, 
by persistency in the paper-trade, 
built a beautiful mansion on George 
the Third Street, in Boston, have 
carried out his views in an “Old Pa- 
per Festival,” which we commend to 
money-raisers in all parts of the Otp 
or New World. 

An Easy Way To vo 1Tt.—We, the 
boys and girls who go to the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church Sunday School, want our 
sabbath-school room refurnished; and we 
mean to have it. And we want you to help 
us do it. And it'won’t cost you any money, 
either. We are just going to have an Old 
Paper Festival in our Sunday-school room, 
Ruggles Street, on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, Feb. 25 and 28, from two to six 
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o’clock, when we shall gather all the old news- 
papers, books, pamphlets, and odd bits of 
clean paper, that we can get hold of honestly. 
Then we will sell them, and put the money 
with what we have, and get such nice settees ! 
All that it will cost you to come will be to 
bring a bundle of old papers ; and the bigger 
the bundle the more glad we’ll be to see you. 
Remember, now, you won’t get any thing to 
eat, because the tickets are too cheap for that ; 
but, if you don’t feel refreshed after you have 
helped us refresh that room, then we are 
afraid your refreshment department is out of 
order, and you have got the heart-disease bad. 
You'll come, now, won’t you? We are 
all on the committee ; and we will be there 
when you come, If you can’t come, send the 
paper; and if you can’t send — why, if you’li 
only let us know where to come, and when to 
come, we'll come sure, Just think of it! sitting 
on rickety seats, ‘‘ Time we had new ones,” 
did you say ? 
So say we all of us, 
And there are over 
Turee Honprep or Us, 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Tuts institute, founded in the year 
1861, has established a technological 
school which ranks among the most 
distinguished in the country. It oc- 
cupies an admirable building in Bos- 
ton, on land given for the purpose by 
the Commonwealth, which, in part, 
endowed it. We have the Report 
and Catalogue for the last year. It 
gives the following statement of the 
number of students : — 


Resident graduates, 2 
Regular students, fourth year, 21 
“ “ third “ 34 
“ “ second Lis ° 59 
“ “ first “ 68 
Students not candidates for a degree, 
fourth year, 13 
Students not candidates for a degree, 
third year, 27 
Students not candidates for a degree, 
second year, 24 
Students not candidates for a degree, 
first year, 30 
Students in practical design, 25 
Total, 303 


For these students there are thirty-six in- 
structors and professors. 
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The courses of Instruction are, — 


1. A Course in Civil and Topographical 
Fe, ene g 

2.A rse in Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Geology and Mining Engi- 
neering. 

4. A Course in Building and Architecture. 

5. A Course in Chemistry. 

6 A Course.in Metallurgy. 

7. A Course in Natural Philosophy. 

8. A Course in Physics. 

9. A Course in Science and Literature. 

10. A Course in Philosophy. 


The conditions of admission for next 
year are, — 


Regular Courses. To be admitted as a 
regular student of the first year’s class, appli- 
cants must have attained the age of sixteen 
years, and must pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in arithmetic (including the metric system 
of weights and measures), algebra through 
equations of the second degree, plane and 
solid geometry, French grammar through 
regular and irregular verbs, English grammar 
and composition, rhetoric (so much as is in- 
cluded in ie first part. of — , oe 4 
its equivalent), and geography. In general, 
de tiiving given at the best high schools, 
academies, and classical schools, will be a 
suitable preparation for this school. 

Persons not candidates for a degree will be 
allowed to enter special divisions of either of 
the courses, — as, for example, the classes of 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, drawing, 
engineering, metallurgy, architecture, natural 
history, &c., — on giving satisfactory evidence 
to the faculty that they are prepared to pur- 
sue with advantage the studies selected. 
They must be present for examination at the 
times stated below, and will be required to 
pass the entrance examination prescribed for 
regular students, except when the studies se- 
lected do not require a knowledge of certain 
of the subjects covered by that examination ; 
in that case, solid geometry and French may 
be omitted, and the examination in algebra 
may cover that portion of the subject only 
which precedes quadratics. Students may be 
admitted to the classes in drawing without 
examination. 

A knowledge of the Latin language is not 
required ; but the study of Latin is strongly 
recommended to persons who propose to enter 


this school. Those who intend to take the 
course in natural history will find it well to 
acquire the elements of Greek. 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Tue sixth Report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society shows that it has inves- 
tigated 3,634 cases of cruelty in 1873, 
with results not unsatisfactory in the 
future. 

The horse-railway people in Phila- 
delphia reported that they had 108 
horses disabled at one time, from the 
carelessness of . people who threw 
broken glass, nails, and other such 
cutting scraps, into the streets. At 
the instance of the society, an ordi- 
nance was passed by the councils of © 
Philadelphia, making it a penal of- 
fence to do so. 

Fifteen hundred dead animals ar- 
rived on one train at Pittsburg, from 
Chicago, last April. They had been 
alive when they started. This was 
exceptional ; but the average loss by 
death, in one month, on trains arriving 
in Philadelphia, is 2,003. Such hor- 
rors show the necessity for the con- 
gressional act “to prevent cruelty to 
animals in transit in the United 
States.” 

There are more than fifty societies 
to prevent cruelty to animals in the 
United States and the Provinces. 
Fifteen were formed last year: all of 
them have been founded within seven 
years. Mr. Bergh’s was the first; and 
the Pennsylvania the second. 

The society received $8,777.64 in 
the year, and spent $8,713.64. 
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[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of 
difficulty ; e. g., 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Cap- 
itals (A toG)the key. Small letters without brack- 
ets, the range for the voice.] 


Cart Prirer, 30 West St., Boston. 
Little Cradle Song. G. 2. 

Schumann. . ..... 2 

Number 6 in the charming “ Album 
Leaves,” opus 124. That Robert 
Schumann was a child-lover, no one 
can doubt, whether he is sketching 
“ Scenes from Childhood ” from mem- 
ory, writing “Christmas Pieces for 
Little Children who love to play the 
Piano,” or the scores of album-leaves 
gathered into dainty little volumes to 
attract a child’s eye, as well as ear: 
in every thing with a hint of child- 
life in it, the genial warmth, the 
buoyant spirit, of one who in man- 
hood remembers still that he was 
once a boy, are unmistakable. This 
little cradle-song is too charming to 
be thrummed by childish fingers as 
an exercise, but would be a lovely 
reward of merit to the child who has 
music in his heart, even though the 
fingers were inexperienced. It is 
nicht schnell; and the triplets flow 
quietly and soothingly, while they 
bear the pretty melody along. 


Nocturne. F.4. Schumann . . .25 

From “Night Scenes,” opus 23, 
which includes also “Three Roman- 
zas.” The “Nocturne” is a bit of 
Vienna life, written during the winter 
of 1839, the date, also, of many of the’ 
“Carnival Scenes.” The peculiar 
difficulty in this exquisite trifle is 
especially for small hands. The 
tempo is, of course, slow einfach, and 
ad libitum ; but in the right hand 


the air is carried in tenths, the little 
finger having, of course, the respon- 
sibility. It recalls a chance remark 
of a well-known pianist, “If you can 
make your little finger reliable, your 
success is certain,” — a bit of wisdom 
applicable, indeed, to a wider field 
than a Schumann nocturne. Especial 
care should be taken where the key 
changes to A®, and a counter theme 
appears in the base, also in the clos- 
ing bars of ritardando before the 
adagio, which should absolutely van- 
ish into silence. A word about the 
edition itself: we have examined with 
care many American reprints of 
Schumann’s works, but none that 
excel Mr. Priifer’s, who, for his great 
care and accuracy, deserves special 
commendation. We do not know 
what his pet economy is in publish- 
ing, — all publishers have one, we 
believe, — but certainly it is not in 
paper, ink, or engraving, which are 
always of the best: a blurred or 
crowded copy is never seen bearing 
his imprint. Where there is so much 
to praise, it seems ungracious to find 
fault; but on the clear, handsome 
title-page we read, “carefully fin- 
gered,” which, however, is a mistake, 
as no fingering at all is given. If 
this want were supplied, we might 
boast of an American edition surpass- 
ing the German. 


Little Wanderer. G. 2. G. Lange, 40 


Heather Rose. F. 3. G. Lange, .35 © 


Scherzo. F. 2. H.Lichner . .25 
Alpine Violet. C. 2. H. Lichner .35 


Four numbers from “ The Pianist’s 
Favorites of Modern Compositions.” 
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The authors so far represented in the 
list are certainly among the most 
popular, graceful, and correct writers 
of light German music. These pieces, 
and others that are to follow, will be 
heartily welcomed by young teachers, 
as well as young people. They are 
all good, fully and carefully fingered, 
and sufficiently varied in character to 
make an agreeable succession in les- 
sons. “ Little Wanderer” is allegro 
moderato ; “ Heather Rose,” andante 
cantabile ; “Scherzo,” allegro ; “ Al- 
pine Violet,” moderato. The title- 


page, though very modest, is a nice 
bit of engraving, with a realistic 
spray of roses, buds, and leaves. 


VOCAL. 


Musica Sacra. 65. Falkenstein 
Vol. 1. .50 


This appears as the first volume in 
a collection of sacred music, original, 
and selected, for the service of the 
Catholic Church. It includes, a, 
“Salve Regina” (Krauntschke); 4, 
“Ave Maria” (Liszt); c, “ Veni 
Creator” (Funke), — all arranged for 
organ and chorus. 

Our space is too limited for any 
analysis of the different numbers, 
which are absolutely good and enjoya- 
ble, even to ears musically uneducated. 
Liszt’s “Ave Maria” is especially 
fresh and effective in its harmony, and 
with English words would be effective 
in a quartette choir. The printing 
is faultless. One must be ignorant 
or careless indeed to blunder with 
such a copy for guide. 


1. The Sparrow and the Thresh- 
er. C. 4. W. Taubert. 

2. The Boy after Birds. F. 4. .40 
Two numbers from “ Klange aus 
der Kinderwelt.” Charming to hum 
over and play by snatches one’s self; 
and to hear sung:in the concert-room 


40 - 


by Miss Doria, just bewitching. In- 
tended for children’s songs, at all 
events as bits of child-life, we are 
inclined to quote, in this connection, a 
criticism once given on some of Schu- 
mann’s songs for children: “The idea 
is excellent, but the aim is not always 
fulfilled; the songs being, with few 
exceptions, but ill adapted to childish 
voices. Almost all require an accom- 
plished and artistic singer.” Well, 
they are charming enough to pay an 
artist for learning and singing. The 
English version is by John S. Dwight. 
No. 1., as “ Finklein und Biuerlein,” 
we have previously noticed. As a 
matter of course, the edition is a fine 
one. i 


For Somebody. C. 4. R. Franz, 
Whither, O Bird! your ry. ? 
4. AX R. Franz 25 


Two. in the series palitibed as 
“Songs of Robert Franz, with Eng- 
lish and German Words.” The first 
of the two, “ Fiir einen,” is better 
known from the popularity of the 
English, or rather the Scotch words, 
which are as immortal as the rest of 
Burns’s songs. “ Whither, O Bird!” 
is especially Franzy (to coin, in Ger- 
man fashion, a word to fit when we 
don’t find it ready made). The trans- 
lation is by James Freeman Clarke. 
Either song would be charming on 
the programme for a private musical, 
or a concert; but taste and delicacy 
are absolutely requisite, in order to 
sing Franz’ songs. 


35 


Wma. A. Ponp & Co., 547 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Garrick. F. 3. ¥F. Lyster. 40 


“Chaconne & la Mazurka,” dedi- 
cated to E. A. Sothern, opening in 
the key of F. The first trio is in C, 
the second in A®; the coda returns to 
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F. Played with snap and precision, 
would be quite effective. 


Love Waltzes. 2. T. Baker . .50 


A set of four waltzes in different 
keys. Very easy, and quite good to 
dance by. An allegretto movement 
serves as an introduction. A very 
pretty girlish face adorns the title- 
page: a stoic, if he waltzed, would 
smile with pleasure with such a 
partner. 


Camille.- D. 3. Ch. M. Morris .40 
“ Mazurka de Salon.” Better than 
the average of easy mazurkas. 


Happy Hours. 2. H. — 
each . ‘ 


. .20 
We copy Sin the sielagiige: 


“A 


collection of beautiful melodies, ar- 
ranged in a simple manner, with 
American and foreign fingering.” 
Nine of the fourteen numbers are 
already published: — 


1. Spring, Spring, Gentle Spring. 
2. Mulligan Guard Waltz. 3. Mul- 
ligan Guard March. 4. Clear the 
Track Galop. 5. Amaryllis. 6. Aida 
Galop. 7. La Fille du Mad. Angot. 
8. Vienna Bloods. 9. Heimweh. _ 

The arrangements are extremely 
simple. If there is any one between 
Kamtschatka and Patagonia for whom 
the subject of spring is not worn 
threadbare, viewed either as a satire 
on the season which failed to put in 
an appearance, or as a melody from 
which, alas! “the music all is 
ground,” this two-page epitome, with 
the air reduced*to its lowliest terms, 
giving the gist and the jest of the 
whole thing, will rescue him from the 
charge of ignorance, at the smallest 
cost of time, patience, and cash. 

We understand, on good authority, 
that the Mulligan Guards have dis- 
banded, and no longer exist. Peace 
to their manes. At their cremation 
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let there be laid on the funeral pyre, 
as a votive offering, all the unhappy 
marches, waltzes, quicksteps, galops, 
quartettes, solos, choruses, guitar, 
banjo, and piano arrangements bear- 
ing their image and superscription, — 
a hydra-headed monster that would 
defy Hercules himself, without the 
aid of his good friend Iolas and the 
purifying fire. Amaryllis is the “Air 
du Roi Louis XIII,” simple and 
undefiled, as sweet to-day as when 
brilliant courtiers and stately dames, 
in the guise of Corydon and Phyllis, 
danced to its smooth measure, and 
played their idyl of shepherd and 
shepherdess, when the palace of. Ver- 
sailles was not. “Aida” is from 
Verdi’s new opera, that in itself has 
more magnificence than melody: the 
air is bald and tame. No. 7, from the 
“ Opera Bouffe” of the same name is 
popular, not from merit, but because 
it is. “Vienna Bloods” is of the 
Strauss family, but not heir, in its 
own right, to fame or fortune. “ Heim- 
weh” is not spoiled, as it might have 
been, in the process of dilution. 
Little fingers can play it, and it is still 
recognizable as one of Jungmann’s 
most popular melodies. 


The Mulligan Guard. 2. G. 
Braham. . . ‘ - . 40 


Under this title are included the 
Song, the Quickstep, Galop, Waltz, 
and Quadrille, cach published sepa- 
rately with a specimen drill for a title- 
page. The same tune is the theme 
throughout, of course. What has made 
it popular would puzzle a conjurer to 
state, but ipso facto rests its title to 
fame. Oddly enough, in the Frog 
opera, the musical sensation in Provi- 
dence this season, Mulligan Guards 
peeps out as part of the setting of 
poor Froggy’s woes, quite as apt as 
when it sings of those who, — 
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“ Marched through the mud, 
Rub-a-dub-dut, 
With agnilitary step 
While ths band ploned Garry Owen.” 
Aida. 5. BY. Eduardo 
DE ie ea eee 
Transcription, for the piano, of the 
principal airs in Verdi’s popular opera. 
We fancy it requires the accessories 
of scenery and acting to be pleasing 
in any sense. The impression from 
separate specimens is of noise, rather 
than music. But that is Verdi’s 
fault, and not the transcriber’s. 


Reminiscence. 2. D. W. 

Smallwod . ...... 
Petite Morceau. 2. G. W. 

Smallwood. . ..... 

Two numbers in the series of Alpine 
Echoes, with a pretty piece of color- 
printing for titlepage, — Alpine peaks, 
Swiss cottage, jodel, and all. Both in 
waltz time, pleasing melody, simple 
enough for little hands. 


50 


VOCAL. 


King Fun. 4. G. ith ted H. 
Millard. . . és 
English words by Oeil Cooper, 

Italian by Sebastian. A laughing 

song. Of course, one thinks of old 

King Cole, that jolly old soul, who 

could have ha, ha’d, to his heart’s 

content in this merry song. 

“Fun lives forever and aye, 

And never doth older grow: 

The young and the old to him fly, 
His secret of health to know. 

He toasts them with right good glee, 
And says, ’mid this worldly strife, 

Just take this advice from me: 
Who laughs leads a jolly life: 

Ha, ha! he, he! ho, ho! quoth he, 
Laugh and grow fat like me.” 

“Let me have men about me that 
are fat.” Like Cesar, I am suspicious 
of such as have “a lean and hungry 
look.” 

A capital concert song for a rollick- 
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ing baritone who can laugh ad libi- 
tum. 
Longing. D. 3. eistieen H. 

Millard. . . . 

A cavatina for eiatbilie or mezzo 
soprano. Sentimental, as the majority 
of songs are nowadays, and melodic, 
as all Mr. Millard’s songs are expected 
to be. Accompaniment simple, with- 
out being in the least commonplace. 


Waiting. E. 4 (E to 2 
H. Millard oe 75 
A popular song for soprano or ten- 

or; one that always wins an encore 

if sung with taste and feeling. An 


50 edition for contralto or baritone is 


also to be found in C. English and 
German words. Can also be had with 
orchestral parts. 


So Old, and yet so New. C. 3. 


(D toG.) H. Millard 60 


It is easy to guess the theme of 
that ever new old story. We have all 
heard it, or have told, or are hoping to 


hear and tell it. “Those murmuring 
and burning words} surely they should 
be deathless; for they are so old, so 
old, and yet so new; and no man’s 
mouth is weary of them, and no 
woman’s ear is tired.” The modern 
thinker is wiser than Solomon, with 
his “ vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

A long jump from a love-song of 
Millard’s to the old Preacher, but 
not so much of a side-issue as one 
would think, after a careful contem- 
plation of the titlepage. This is very 
handsome in itself, with its tasteful 
blending of neutral tints with gold 
lights and black shadows ; equal toa 
conundrum, too, in its way, affording 
pleasure and profit to unmusical 
people, as well as to the elect. It 
would be useless to offer a prize for 
the best solution, because, probably, 
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the mysterious symbols are insignia of 
some society as ancient as the King 
of Israel himself. One thing is cer- 
tain: the double-headed eagle, with 
the golden crown, and the motto, Deus 
meumque jus, are the emblems of 
the thirty-third degree. There are 
camels and ostriches, however, Arabs 
and their tents, that are silent, if not 
folded, mountain palm-trees, and a 
curious collection that might have 
come from Belzoni’s Museum, on 
either side: possibly they are Masonic 
emblems, but to the uninitiated look 
a little mixed. 

Retournons & nos moutons. The 
song is gracefully written, and pleas- 
ing, with very nice harmony, and 
careful hints for expression that would 
prove useful to most singers. 


Oft in the Stilly a 3. J. 
R. Thomas . 40 
An agreeable igeeenants arrange- 
ment of a well-known popular air. 


Watching. F. 4. aphihoe 

Millard . 

English and Italien ‘uals, ‘Well 
adapted for the concert-room. Orches- 
tral parts can be had from the com- 
poser. The piece is descriptive, and 
quite effective. Vive 7 America is 
introduced as a quickstep. 


My Native Land Afar. 2. G. 
(GtoG.) Justin Juch 

’Twas a Story Sweet you told me. 
E. 2 (EH toE>) J. 
McNaughton . 

Every Home has lost its Darling 
BY. 2. E. Lestie . 


Simple songs with chorus. 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep. A. H. 
Pease . 35 


.30 


40 


40 


The words of the pao enile- 
song are from the German, and famil- 
iar to every child. The original air 
is simpler; but this is extremely 
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pleasing, and likely to become popu- 

lar. Accompaniment characteristic, 

but not difficult, Writteh for and 
sung by Mrs. Charles Moulton. 

It is of the Lord’s great — 

4. B. Molique. . . 40 
A duo for tenor and bass, sung by 

Mr. Nelson Varley, and Mr. Myron 

W. Whitney, from the oratorio ‘of 

Abraham. Difficult, but effective. 

What shall I sing? C. 3. (B 
to G.) Luigi Arditi . . 50 
Sung by Mr. Santley. Full of 

variety in key and sentiment: partly 

recitative, as the question recurs, 

“What shail I sing?” The theme 

finally chosen is love, which seems to 

satisfy all concerned. 

Parting. G. 4. (D to G.) 

_ Harrison Millard. ‘ 
A companion-sgng to “ Meeting,” 
by the same author. Words by George 

Cooper. Lithograph titlepage. For 

tenor or soprano. 

Alone. A. 2. (DtoE.) Har- 
rison Millard . 40 
Words by E. V. Welsh, int as the 

title suggests, of the mournful ring- 

dove type, that always has many.ad- 
mirers. 


O. Drrson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


° VOCAL. 


The Valley lay Smiling before 
Me. F minor. (C toG.). -30 
A sad little song, lamenting the 
degenerate days, and the falseness of 
Erin and her daughters; familiar to 
all lovers of Moore’s Melodies. <A 
thoroughly patriotic son of the Emer- 
ald Isle will find consolation in the 
closing lines : — 
‘* But onward, the green banner rearing! 
Go! flesh every sword to the hilt: 


On our side is VirtTvuE and Ermn; 
On theirs is the Saxon and GuILrT, 





ee eee 
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The baliad is simple and pathetic, 
the accompaniment simple: it is one 
from a se rang entitled “ The Cas- 
ket,” consisting of time-honored fa- 
vorites culled from English, German, 
and American authors: all of them 
are worth learning, and none are 
very difficult. 


Thou gavest Mea Flower. 3. 
G. (Bto E.) Ciro Pinsuti .35 


Unfortunately it withered, proba- 
bly because it had no root, and was 
not carefully slipped. At all events, 
the sad recipient “ watched it decay 
with a sigh,” and then “ preserved it 
with tenderest care,” entering into an 
agreement with his executors to have 
it “buried in his tomb.” Why will 
not Signor Pinsuti, a man of real 
ability, choose some fresh, bright 
poem to set to music? Or does he, 
like Mr. Chromatic, consider “ the 
words of a song as of no consequence 
whatever, seeing that at best they are 
only a species of pegs for the more 
convenient suspension of crotchets 
and quavers”? We refer him and a 
score more of our modern composers, 
to the sensible remarks of Mr. Mac- 
Laurel: “Dinna ye ken, sir, that 
soond is a thing utterly worthless in 
itself, and only effectual as far as it is 


an aicho to sense?” The worthy 
Scot was a Wagnerite without know- 
ing it. Well, apart from our individ- 
ual preference, it is a pretty enough 
song for those who like tears better 
than smiles, and are readier to wail 
than to laugh. Accompaniment sim- 
ple. 
Longing. 

Barker . , —ar 

Canzonetta, for contralto. Move- 
ment andantino grazioso. Words and 
music by the same author. Gracefully 
sentimental without being morbid. 
Joyous Life. 3. F. (C toF.) 

A. Randegger a eT 

Randegger is always a popular, 
pleasing writer, and preserves his 
reputation in the bright joyousness 
suggested by the title. Movement 
allegro con brio. Capital for a bari- 
tone who can sing a good song, con- 
scious that he is giving good advice 
at the same time. 

“Still bid adieu to care, 

Heed not the morrow’s share, 
Hail morning merrily, 
Night shades will flee.” 

Child’s Vision. 3. C. (C to F.) 

James L. Malloy ... . .85 

The child has a vision of angels, 
unseen by its mother. 


G. 2. Theo. T. 


Nore To Musica PEoPLe. — Any piece of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price. 5 
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METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK, } 
New York, May 11th, 1874. { 


To Hon.. Joun SHERMAN, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, U. S. Senate. 


DEAR S1r :—Since last November, when you talked over 
with me, here, the subject of Banking and Currency, my 
views, then expressed, have been confirmed and strengthened. 
Since then, too, the ground has been quite thoroughly gone 
over by both branches of Congress. 

The recent veto of the Senate bill by President Grant, 
brings up anew, however, the old questions ; perhaps, under 
circumstances more favorable for a calm consideration and 
wise solution of the whole matter. You know, sir, thatin 
the fire and smoke of battle, we often lose sight of our 
enemy ; so, in the heat and excitement of debate, there 
is danger that we may lose sight of the original cause of 
existing differences, and consequently, fail to perceive and 
apply the wisest remedy. 

Will you allow me now, to state my mature convictions 
on this all-important subject? Take them for what they 
are worth, intrinsically, not for my sake; and let them 
perish, if they do not possess vitality enough to deserve 
fayor in public estimation. 

In the general discussion of this subject, it has seemed 
to me, that the public and Congress, have been too much 
fettered by precedent—by clinging to what has been—by 
efforts to patch up old methods—‘‘ sewing new cloth into 
old garments,”’ instead of laying the old garments on the 
shelf, grateful none the less, for the good they have done, 
but knowing we had outgrown them—as the man the boy’s 
clothes—and had no further practical use for them. This 
we have done, in establishing our own form of Government, 
why not do it in reference to political economy ? 

Among such useless antiquities, may be classed, “the 
Suffolk Bank System,’ so called, which was the most 
unmitigated paper-scheme ever devised ; under it, millions of 
bank bills were redeemed without using a dollar of specie! 





yet that did good service fifty years ago, but is of no use 
now ; and an outgrowth of that—‘‘assorting houses’’—still 
talked of, for the purpose of separating the bills of each 
Bank from all others, to send home for payment in other 
paper-promises! And most prominent of all, the vain 
effort to resume specie payments by Banks, as heretofore, 
including alike bills and deposits, which always has been, 
and in the nature of things, always must be, sooner or 
later, a failure. ‘‘Free Banking,”’ too, is a catch-word, 
and a delusive snare, for it would give too much or too 
little currency—entirely dependent on the profit in making 
it—consequently, causing either perturbation or stagnation, 
both of which should be avoided. 

All these belong to the obsolete, and time will be saved 
by so considering them. Let them go. 

As to the cause, or causes, of the late financial panic, I 
consider it undeniable and self-evident, that last September, 
we touched bottom in our currency-supply. If superabund- 
ant ten years before, it was proved, toa demonstration, to be 
used up now. Various circumstances, splendid railroad 
schemes and other magnificent projects, no doubt, absorbed 
capital and precipitated the event. But the simple, naked 
truth remains undeniable, neither for love, nor hard money, 
itself, could more currency be obtained. There was an abso- 
lute currency-famine, and some starved! The United States 
had undertaken to supply the country but failed to do it ; 
after prohibiting (wisely I think) the several States from 
authorizing any bank circulation. This, and this alone, was 
the original cause and starting point of the panic. Hoarding, 
locking up in merchants’ iron safes, came afterwards, as one 
of the baneful effects of the fright, and it greatly aggravated 
the excitement. The banks manfully stood by each other, 
and lessened the disastrous effects by the course they pursued. 
Two or three months elapsed—the wheels of trade turned 
slowly, but surely, and the return of currency from the ex- 
tremes to the money-centres—with the necessary contraction 
of business engagements—relieved the pressure and restored 
confidence. But not until serious consequences had ensued, 
which, with a sufficient supply of currency, we might have 
been, we should have been, preserved from. - 

The foregoing, I think, are among the essentials, and non- 
essentials, which have occupied much of the time of Congress, 
while it has been feeling its way towards light on this impor- 
tant investigation. But time spent in earnest thought is 
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never lost. Especially if it fits us to seek a principle on 
which a system may be reared, which shall meet our present 
wants and stand the strain of any future commercial crisis. 

With this view I would suggest : 

ist. That Congress assume, at once, the inherent, 
sovereign prerogative of a Government “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,”’ and exercise it, by furnish- 
ing all the inhabitants of the United States with a uniform 
National currency! Surely the people, and the people only, 
have a natural right to all the advantages, emolument or 
income, that may inure from the issue of either one thousand 
dollar bonds, with interest, or ten dollar notes without, 
based on the faith and credit of the Nation! * 

This principle, simple, clear and undeniable, ought to be 
recognized as fundamental, and the only safe and proper 
basis, on which may securely rest all the circulating medium 
of the country; for the sole benefit of all the people, 
and not, as now, for the profit of a class of stockholders, 
however deserving they may be, in all other respects. 

2d. Tocarry into effect this principle—to substitute U.S. 
notes for Bank notes—take away, as soon as practicable, 
and forever, all circulation from banks. Withdraw National 
Bank notes, and in lieu thereof issue U. 8. Coin Notes (not 
legal tenders), as fast as the Bank notes can be returned to 
the issue Department at Washington. Such substitution, 
would of course, be neither contraction nor expansion, but 
merely putting one note in circulation in place of another ; 
consequently, it could cause no business jar whatever. 

Let the United States purchase the bonds—now lodged in 
Washington, tosecure the circulation of Banks—at the market 
price, or at least a sufficient amount of them, to cover the issue 
of notes by the United States to the several Banks, for pay- 
ment of their bonds, to the amount of Bank notes cancelled. 

And to facilitate the process, require that at least 25 
per cent. of the circulation of each Bank be annually sur- 
rendered for exchange and cancellation. 

3d. The new notes, and legal tenders, now outstanding, 
shall be redeemed in specie, on demand, whenever presented 
at the Assistant Treasurer’s Office in New York City. To 
ensure which, Government shall accumulate (and, if need 
be, sell 100 million five per cent. bonds to accomplish the 
purpose) at least one hundred and fifty million dollars in 


*N.B. It is a significant fact, that within ten days, the London Times has suggested the 
same idea—that is, that our government furnish a currency for the country. 
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specie, in the vaults of said Assistant Treasurer, and aim to 
retain that, as a minimum amount, at all times, to inspire con- - 
fidence and provide for contingencies. Nor need any diffi- 
culty be apprehended on this point, as California yielded last 
year, up to 31st December, seventy-two million two hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand dollars. Moreover, as soon as the 
public understand they can have specie for the asking, it will 
not be wanted. People will prefer to earry U. 8. notes in 
their pockets, as more convenient and equally valuable. 

Neither could any one reasonably object, that the United 
States would be, by such an operation, banking or engaging in 
business, for, properly regarded, it is as much a function of 
Government, asthe drawing ofa Treasury Draft on the Assist- 
ant Treasurer,in New York; indeed,practically, itis only that. 

4th. To guard against undue issue, on the part of the 
United States, and to provide in summer, when money is 
cheap, for a necessary surplus of currency to transact the 
autumn business, Congress should authorize the emission of 
a convertible and re-convertible bond, bearing 3, 4, or even 
5 per cent. interest. Said bonds to be obtained either of the 
Assistant U. 8. Treasurer, in New York, or of a Commis- 
sion, appointed to take charge of the same, at the office of 
said Treasurer, upon paying for them, in either National 
Bank notes, legal tenders, or U. 8. notes. And the bonds 
should be payable at the office of said Treasurer, with 
accrued interest, on demand, at the option of the holder. 

The effect of this emission of bonds, would be two-fold : 
first, to check any excessive issue of U. S. notes, as they 
would at once be taken to the Assistant Treasurer and con- 
verted into bonds, thus placing such excess on interest, as fast 
as the notes became superabundant ; secondly, these bonds 
would take up circulation when cheap—and not wanted for 
business purposes—and keep it till it was. Then the 
bonds would be presented for payment and the circulation 
come out to do its beneficent work, without disturbing the 
discount lines of the Banks, as the operation would be 
entirely independent of them. Indeed this machine would 
act automatically, taking up or letting out currency, 
according to supply and demand. 

Should money be abundant and cheap, 3 per cent. bonds 
would absorb the surplus; but so important is it to accu- 
mulate money in July and August, for September and 
October, that even 5 per cent. for 60 or 90 days, might well 
be paid, on 20 or 30 millions, rather than have no adequate 
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provision for the autumnal demands of trade, which come 
round with the regularity of the season. 

5th. Here, an important question naturally arises, 
namely: What amount of currency is requisite to conduct 
the enlarged business of a constantly increasing population, 
dealing in various commodities at enhanced prices ? 

This question may be practically answered, although 
mathematical certainty may not be attainable. A commis- 
sion carefully selected, would be able to reach a satisfactory 
result in this particular; and also to approximate the per 
centage of increase of currency that would be required, every 
five or ten years, to meet the growth in population and busi- 
ness ; and thus escape the evil of either deficiency or excess. 

For instance, if with a population in 1861, of 33 millions 
—and banks paying specie—we had a Bank note circula- 
tion of 22U millions—and specie in circulation, 170 millions— 
aggregate, 390 millions—how much would now be required 
for a population of 43 millions, including demands for manu- 
factures, for mining the precious and other metals, and for 
railroads, quadrupled in extent in thirteen years? Allow- 
ance being also made for advance in prices of from 30 to 50 
per cent., in nearly every article bought and sold. 

This increase in values is veal and not nominal. An 
effect largely owing to an addition of specie since 1848, from 
Australia and California, to the amount of two thousand 
millions in gold and silver! The commercial exchanges 
of the civilized world have thus been increased, making 
gold and silver, and not paper, responsible for the enhanced 
value of commodities, in all countries, even where there has 
been no paper used as currency. 

Thus itis seen, that no special stndy of the subject is re- 
quired to perceive, that double the former volume of currency, 
say 780 millions, would be none too much forthe present day. 

Nevertheless, exactness as to amount, is less important 
than if the proposed U. 8. notes were not to be paid, on 
demand, in specie. That fact, complemented by the converti- 
ble bonds, would regulate the amount of the issue of U. 8. 
currency to anicety never before attained. Especially, as these 
notes would not be subject to the fluctuationsincident to Bank 
note circulation, for the latter must always be more or less 
mixed up with the Bank’s liability for deposits, and depend- 
ent upon the availability of the Bank’s discounted paper. 

Suppose then, for example, we assume 800 millions as the 
requisite amount of circulation to-day. 
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The profits of that, to the people, -may be thus stated. 
Deducting 150 millions, as amount of coin to be kept on hand, 
would leave a balance of 650 millions net, to draw interest as 
money. This sum at 6 per cent. would yield a profit of 39 
millions annually! Reducing the taxes of all the inhabi- 
tants, every year, exactly that amount, compared with what 
would be the case, if that circulation were given up to Banks. 

6th. Undoubtedly there are a few Banks that will raise 
@ cry about vested rights, violated charters, &c., but it is 
enough to say, to such, that any Bank which cannot live 
without circulation, must have less of the confidence of the 
public, as evidenced in deposits, and more of the clement 
on which wild-cat banking subsists, than is compatible with 
sound commercial Bank management. The truth is, the 
proposed change is not, in fact, so much of a sacrifice of 
profits, as at first sight, it may seem to be. You know that 
Banks are now required to hold five per cent. bonds, in- 
stead of six, as the basis of their circulation ; the rate may, 
probably will, be reduced to four per cent. 

Then the Banks would be relieved from all taxes, and 
reserves, on account of their notes—and here, in New York, 
these amount to about three percent. perannum. They 
would save the premium on U. 8. bonds deposited in Wash- 
ington for circulation. They would escape the clamor of 
newspapers, and individuals, for resumption of payments 
in specie. For, then, they would bank on U. 8. notes and 
specie, their customers receiving whichever they preferred. 
In a word, they would do a strictly legitimate business as 
Banks of discount and deposit; knowing, that whatever 
leads to the prosperity of the whole people, must be benefi- 
cial to the banks ; but leaving the right, where it belongs, 
to the U. 8. Government, to supply the whole circulating 
medium of the country. 

While I speak thus strongly, for the best interest of all, 
as I understand it, I beg to say, that no one can entertain a 
higher estimate of the usefulness, the integrity and the 
honor of Bank managers than I do ; and, no one, I believe, 
knows them better. 

Yet, in this connection, we must remember that Banks are 
the creatures oflaw. Thelaws which created them, may, by 
virtue of rights reserved, be amended, altered, or repealed. 

If therefore, it is found, that, as heretofore, and as now, 
constituted, these institutions, with the best intentions of 
those who direct them, fail to secure for the people a satisfac- 
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tory currency ; and that even to attempt it, on the old basis, 
would be to lay themselves open to as frequent suspensions 
_as Wall Street should choose to inflict ; then, surely, it is 
fitting and needful that some better methods be devised and 
carried out. To those who are disposed to complain of the 
change as a hardship, one is tempted to ask what natural 
right a dozen stockholders have to receive notes from Govern- 
ment to circulate, that any other dozen men do not possess ? 
7th. Again, some may say, it is true, we need reform, but 
if Wall Street is so powerful, as against Banks, why may it 
not have equal ability to cause Government to suspend ? 
The reply to this is plain and conclusive. The cases are 
essentially different. Whenever Banks have failed, it has 
always been because of the withdrawal of their deposits, 
and not that a few thousand dollars were demanded for 
their bills—not at all—but payment of deposits was 
demanded, amounting, perhaps, to ten times their circula- 
tion, and hence the banks were unable to respond. This 
has invariably been the cause of the several Bank failures. 
How unwise, then, not to seek a sure and sufficient remedy, 
after trying seventy-five years to compass the impossible ! 
Now, inasmuch as the U. 8. Government has no deposits, 
and its circulating notes would permeate every corner of 
this vast country—doing the rightful work of a National 
currency—therefore, they could not be hoarded—even if 
the attempt were made—in any quantity sufficient to 
derange the regular business of the land. They would 
constitute, so to speak, the life-blood of our commercial and 
mercantile transactions, circulating to the remotest parts, 
and equally indispensable at the centre or the circumfer- 
ence. And if, by labor and sacrifice of interest, a sum could 
be gathered together, what motive would exist to demand 
specie, when the paper was of equal value with the coin. 
Another good result would surely be accomplished. 
Speculation in gold would be killed stone-dead ! and that 
nuisance abated, most effectually. 
8th. The proposed separation of circulation from Banks 
of discount and deposit, would establish banking proper, on 
a legitimate basis, and transfer to the General Government, 
where it belongs, the circulation of the people for the sole 
benefit of all. The Banks and U. 8. Government, both 
working harmoniously, in their several spheres, with no 
clashing or rivalry. Indeed, circulation would then be 
scarcely more divorced from ordinary banking, than now ; 
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inasmuch, as U. 8. bonds, deposited in Washington, dis- 
tant from the Banks, now compose the security for the 
notes, and it is proposed to take the direct promise of the 
Government in the new U. 8. currency. 

This principle is recognized and acted on by the 
Bank of England. That institution has cut off the Issue 
from the Discount Department, almost as completely, as if 
it were another corporation. Why should not we imitate 
England’s,example, but improve upon it, by giving to our 
forty-three millions of inhabitants alZ the profits to be 
derived from a circulation throughout our country, instead 
of sharing it with 2,000 Banks, estimated to have some three 
hundred thousand stockholders # 

New England States that have a large accumulation of 
surplus capital, and a plenty of National Bank currency, 
may be indifferent, or even opposed, to an increase of cur- 
rency, of any kind; but Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
should remember, that notwithstanding all their abundant 
resources, yet, last September, their mill-operatives were 
among the first to foresee danger and feel distress, on the 
stoppage of the factories of their wealthiest manufacturers ; 
mainly, because no currency could be obtained to carry 
them on! Nor will they soon forget the alarm created by 
threats to run on the Savings Banks—their very riches and 
careful savings, even, heightened the danger of a panic 
among the laborers who had savings-deposits. 

This, and every consideration, should teach the East to 
look with fraternal feeling to the West and the South, if it 
would aid in relieving a pressure arising from want of 
capital and currency, there, but which no longer is felt at the 
East! In truth, the unprecedented and irrepressible growth 
of the West, in population and productive power, indicates, 
also, an approaching, if not an existing, political power, 
that will soon speak to the East in tones distinctly audible. 

And now, Mr. Senator, only one word more; if you 
approve, in the main, of the foregoing suggestions, will you 
do me the favor to draw a bill, embracing them, substan- 
tially, and advocate its passage in the Senate? Providing, 
that the law take full effect on the Fourth of July, 1876, 
making, thus, our second and financial declaration of 
Independence ! 


Believe me, sir, yours, with much respect, 


J. E. WILLIAMS. 











